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SOME DERIVED MEANINGS. 


1. OHG. spar, OE. sper ‘sparing’, E. spare 
‘scanty, meager, frugal; lean, gaunt, poor, thin, 
flimsy ; chary, cautious’, etc., may be referred to a 
pre-Germ. spa-ro- ‘stretched, drawn out, thin, spare.’ 
Compare Skt. sphard ‘ausgedehnt, weit, gross,’ 
sphiré ‘reichlich,’ spharayati ‘zieht auseinander, 
Offnet weit, spannt’, to which we may refer Gk. 
orapvés ‘ rare’ rather than to ovrecpw ‘scatter.’ 

The base spé-, spa-, from which these are de- 
rived, is seen in Gk. ordw < *spa-s6 ‘draw, draw 
out, draw tight,’ omavds ‘ rare,” OHG. spanan 
‘locken, reizen,’ spannan ‘spannen, ausbreiten, in 
erwartungsvoller aufregung sein,’ spati ‘ spit,’ 
primarily ‘stretched, long’, Lat. spatium, spés, 
Skt. sphayaté ‘ wiichst,’ etc. (cf. Brugmann, Grd. 
11, 983, 1017, 1024, I?, 171). We have here the 
double development ‘stretch, extend, grow large’ 
and ‘stretch, make thin, make rare ’. 

2. OE. ge-pind ‘swelling’, pindan ‘swell; be 
angry’ are from the base ten- ‘stretch: extend, 
swell; make thin’; and represent either pre-Germ. 
*ten-dho-, in which case compare Lat. tendo 
‘stretch, extend, distend’, or *ten-té-, related to 
*tn-t6- in Lat. tentus, Gk. tards, Skt. tatd- 
‘stretched ’. 

For the meaning ‘swell’ compare Skt. tandti 
‘dehnt sich, streckt sich, vermehrt sich’, Lith. 
tistu, tinti ‘schwellen ,’ tanas ‘ geschwulst’, tands 
‘geschwollen ’, OHG. donén, MHG. denen ‘sich 
ausdehnen, ziehen, strecken, aufschwellen, strotz- 
en, in spannung sein, streben’, OE. punian ‘be 
prominent, erect ; be proud’ (or these two to base 
tu- ‘swell’), NHG. aufgedunsen ‘ bloated ; puffed 


up’. 

3. In IE. *tempo- ‘stretch’, which is perhaps 
from ten-po-, we find the same double develop- 
ment. Lith. tempid ‘ spanne, dehne durch ziehen’, 
ON. pamb ‘an-spannung, vollpfropfung ’, bamba 
‘bloat up with drinking’, bomb ‘ bloating ; big 
belly’, Lat. tempus ‘time’, i. e. ‘space, extent, 


duration ’, tempora ‘ temples’, i.e. the‘ thin’ places 
on the head’ (cf. Brugmann, Grd. I’, 266, 370). 
So OE. pynne ‘ thin’: pun-wang ‘ temple’. 

4, The preceding discussion will help us ex- 
plain the meanings in the base *te(n)qo-, which 
though not related to ten- ‘stretch’ has a similar 
development in meaning. This base is in the 
following : 

Lith. tenkd, t2kti ‘hinreichen, sich hinerstreck- 
en’, Goth. ethan ‘gedeihen, zunehmen ,’ OE. 
péon ‘ grow up, lengthen, become vigorous, flour- 
ish’, gepungen ‘full-grown, capable, excellent, 
good ’, Skt. tandkti ‘ zieht zusammen, macht gerin- 
nen’, NPers. tang ‘enge’, Lith. ténkus, MHG. 
dihte ‘ dicht’. We have here ‘stretch, lengthen, 
grow, become strong’ and ‘draw together, con- 
tract, make compact’, etc. 

5. Here belong OE. ping, OHG. ding, pre- 
Germ. *tengé-m ‘a drawing together; contract, 
compact, vertrag; conference, meeting, arrange- 
ment, thing’. The meaning ‘draw together’ is 
apparent in OE. pingian ‘settle, reconcile, ar- 
range, intercede, plead’, OHG. dingdn ‘ vergleich 
oder frieden schliessen, unterhandeln, ausbedin- 
gen, mieten ’, etc. 

6. Goth. peihs‘ zeit, gelegenheit’ is also referred 
to this base, but the meaning has not been ex- 
plained. We may refer it to pre-Germ. *tengso- 
‘extent, space, duration’. Though not related, 
the development in meaning is like that in Lith. 
tempi ‘dehne’: Lat. tempus ‘time’; Skt. tan- 
‘ ausbreitung, fortdauer’: Ir. tan ‘zeit’ (cf. Fick, 
Wo. 11, 128). Compare also Gk. ordw ‘ziehe’: 
Lat. spatium ‘raum, zeitraum, zeit, gelegenheit ’. 
So here OHG. dihsemo ‘wachstum, gedeihen’: 
Goth. peths. 

7. NHG. kaule ‘kugel, kugelférmiges ding’, 
MHG. kiule “keule’ are referred by Kluge, 
Et. Wb., to kugel. They are better compared with 
ON. killa ‘ geschwulst, knoten, kugel’, kyl ‘ sack, 
beutel’, hile ‘ geschwiir’, kyla ‘ fiillen, pfropfen’, 
and with Skt. gala ‘ kugel’, Gk. yavAds ‘ any round 
vessel, milkpail, waterbucket, beehive, merchant- 
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vessel ’, which last have been combined with OE. 
céol, ON. kidll ‘ship’, OHG, kiol ‘ schiff, kiel’ (ef. 
Schade, Wo. s. v.). 

As we may assume for the base geulo- the pri- 
mary meaning ‘rounded, bent’ (cf. Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb. 8. v. yavdds), we may add here MHG. 
kiile ‘ grube’, and refer all these words to the root 
geu- ‘bend, curve’, whence ‘ round out, swell’ and 
‘bend in, sink, hollow’. With MHG. kiile com- 
pare further Lith. gvalis ‘ hohle, lager eines tieres’, 
gulia ‘liege,’ gulta ‘tierlager’. Here also, with 
the primary meaning ‘swelling, bunch, tuft’, be- 
longs Skt. géilma ‘ geschwulst im unterleibe ; trupp 
soldaten ; busch, strauch’, gulphdé ‘ fussknéchel ’, 
ON. kolfr ‘pflanzenknollen, wurfspeer’, kylfe 
‘ keule, kniittel’, OHG. kolbo ‘ kolben’. 

8. The primary meaning ‘bent, bending, 
rounded ; hollow’ occurs in the bases geug- and 
geugh-: MHG. kiichen ‘kauern’, OE. céac ‘ pitcher, 
jug, basin’, céace ‘jaw’, cocor, OHG. kohhar 
‘kécher’, MHG. kocher ‘ gefiiss, behilter, kécher’, 
kocke, OHG. kocho, ON. kuggr ‘breitgebautes 
schiff’, MHG. kocker ‘hécker’, Sw. koka ‘erd- 
scholle’, Lith. gizas ‘knorren, driise, buckel, 
knopf’, gézas, Pol. guz ‘ beule’, Lett. gufa, Lith. 
guzys ‘kropf der végel’; MHG. kugel ‘kugel’, 
ON. kiiga, Dan. kue ‘ unterdriicken, bindigen ’, E. 
cow ‘ cause to crouch, intimidate ’, Skt. giha‘ hohle, 
versteck’, goha ‘versteck, lager’, guhati ‘verbirgt’; 
ON. kok ‘schlund, kehle, gurgel’, koka ‘ ver- 
schlingen ’, OE. a- ceocian ‘ choke’, MHG. kiichen 
‘hauchen’, E. chuck, chuckle ‘kichern, glucken ; 
liebkosen’, Goth. kukjan ‘ kiissen ’. 

9. The base gewet- ‘ swell, bulge’, ete., occurs in 
OE. ewidele ‘swelling, boil’, OHG. chwadilla 
‘pustula, hautblischen’, MHG. kiutel ‘ herab- 
hiingende wamme’, ON. kodde ‘tasche’, kodri 
‘ pungen, iseer pa gildede dyr’, OE. codd ‘ bag, cod, 
husk ’, eéod ‘ pouch, vessel’, ewid ‘womb’, ON. 
kuidr ‘unterleib, bauch’, Goth. gibus ‘ bauch, 
mutterleib’, OHG. quito ‘vulva’, MHG. kite 
‘ grube, loch’. 

It is evident that the primary meaning of these 
words was ‘sack, pouch ’, and that this came from 
‘swell’. Compare OHG. belgan ‘ aufschwellen’, 
balg ‘ balg, schlauch’, Dan. belg ‘ balg, blasebalg, 
bauch’, E. belly; Skt. bhujdte ‘biegt’, OE. bie 
‘pitcher; stomach’, MHG. buch ‘bauch ; rumpf’, 
OHG. biih ‘bauch’, ON. bikr ‘leib, kérper’ ; 
OE. séod ‘purse, pouch’, Goth. subn ‘ magen ’. 
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10. MLFr. corn ‘leib’ is perhaps from pre- 
Germ. *gur-nad ‘biegung’. Compare Gk. yvupds 
‘rund; krumm’, yvpdw ‘ kriimme, biege’, yupivos 
‘kaulquappe’, ME. couren, E. cower ‘kauern’, 
ON. kira ‘ untitig liegen ’, Sw. kura ‘ hocken’. 

11. Base geud-;: OE. cot ‘cottage, chamber, 
den ’, cyte ‘ cottage, chamber, cell’, ON. kot, kytia 
‘hut, cottage’, E. cot ‘hut; small bed or crib: 
finger-stall’, cote ‘cot; sheepfold, pen’, MHG. 
kitze ‘ korb’, kotze ‘vulva; scortum’, Skt. gudé 
‘darm, after ’. 

12. Base geus-: ON. kids ‘hollow, dell’, OE. 
ceosol ‘ cottage’, Gk, yvadov ‘ wolbung, schlucht’, 
yuds ‘lahm’, i. e. ‘ bending ’, yviov ‘ glied, kérper’. 

13. Base geum-: MHG. kiime ‘talschlucht’, 
kiime ‘ diinn, schwach, gebrechlich ’, kiimen ‘ trau- 
ern’, OE. cyme ‘ beautiful’. We have here ‘ bend- 
ing, yielding, weak’ and ‘bending, graceful’. 
Compare MHG. swane ‘schwankend, biegsam, 
schlank, diinn, schmiichtig ’, OE. swancor ‘ pliant, 
supple; agile, graceful ; weak ’. ; 

14. Base geup-: MHG. kobe ‘stall, kifig, hoh- 
lung, schacht ’, kobel (m.) ‘ enges, schlechtes haus’, 
kobel (n.) ‘ felsenschlucht’, kober ‘ korb, tasche ’, 
OE. co;a ‘ chamber’, E. cove ‘ small inlet, creek, or 
bay : hollow, nook, or recess in a mountain ’, coved 
‘ arched, curving, concave ’, cub ‘stall, crib; chest, 
bin’, ON. kofe ‘hiitte’, Gk. yirn’ Kothopa yis, 
Garapyn, yovia, ChSl. zupa ‘ grab’, Av. guj7d ‘ ver- 
borgen’, Skt. gup- ‘ hiiten, beschtitzen, verheim- 
lichen ’, gupta ‘ behiitet versteckt, verborgen ’ (cf. 
Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wo. s. v. gopas). 

These words certainly have no connection with 
Skt. gaus ‘rind’ as assumed by Johannson IF. 2, 
50f., Brugmann, Grd. 1’, 595. 

15. Base geub-: OE. cypa, MUG. ciipe ‘ korb’, 
Du. kiepekorf ‘ kiepe’, ON. kiipa ‘ schale’. 


A base qu- ‘ bend, curve; crouch, sink’ gives a 
number of words exactly parallel with those from 
the base gu-. Here also we find the double 
development ‘curved, rounded’ and ‘curved in, 
concave, hollow’. 

16. Lith. kuvétis ‘sich schimen’, Lett. kauns 
‘scham, schmach’, Gk. xavvos: xaxds, Goth, hauns 
‘niedrig, demiitig’, OK. hienan ‘ fell, strike-down ; 
bring to subjection; humiliate; insult’, ete. (cf. 
Zupitza, Germ. Gutt. 110, and the references there 
given), 


17. MHG. hiren ‘kauern’, behiren ‘ nieder- 
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halten, niedertreten’, Gk. xavpds: xaxds, Skt. hora 
‘ein bewegliches gelenk’, kiirpara ‘ellbogen, knie’, 
with which Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wd. s.v., compares 
Gk. xapzés ‘handwurzel’, OHG. hwerban ‘sich 
wenden ’, ON. huirjfell ‘ wirbei, zopf, ring, kreis’, 
Goth. hwairban, ete. 

18. ON. hiika ‘kauern’, hokinn ‘ gebiickt’, 
hoka ‘hocken’, hokra ‘ kriechen’, MHG. hichen 
‘sich ducken’, NHG. heucheln, hocken, hocke 
‘ getreide- oder heuhaufen’, Lith. kigis ‘ grosser 
heuhaufen ’, kaugé ‘heuhaufen’, kaugure ‘ kleiner, 
steiler htigel’: Skt. kucdti, kuftcaté ‘zieht sich 
zusammen, kriimmt sich’, kuca ‘ weibliche brust’, 
Lith. katkas ‘beule’, kaukaraé ‘hiigel‘, Lett. 
kukurs ‘hocker, buckel’, Gott. hiihjan ‘ aufhaufen, 
sammeln’, hiuhma ‘ haufen, menge’, hauhs ‘ hoch’, 
MHG. houe ‘ hiigel’, hoger, hécker ‘ hécker, buckel’ 
(ef. Zupitza, Germ. Gut. 110, 121). 

We have here qug- and quq-, with which com- 
pare quk- in Skt. koca ‘behiilter, kufe’, kukst 
*“héhlung, bauch, mutterleib’, Lith. kduszas ‘ gros- 
ser schépf loffel’, kidusze ‘hirnschiidel’. These can- 
not be directly connected with Skt. kdsa ‘ behiilter, 
scheide’, OE. hos ‘ husk’, ete. (ef. no. 28). 

19. Lith. katipas ‘haufen’, kipstas ‘ hiigel’, 
kupra ‘ hécker ’, OHG. hovar ‘ hécker’, OE. hofer 
‘hump; goiter, swelling’, MHG. hiufel ‘ wange’, 
hubel ‘ hiigel ’, hiiste ‘ getreide- oder heuhaufen’ < 
*hu( f )st-, hiisten ‘ getreide und heu in haufen se- 
tzen’, with which compare ON. haust ‘herbst’, 
OHG. hiiba ‘haube’, Goth. haubip ‘haupt’; OF. 
hf ‘hive’, hof ‘enclosure, dwelling, house; tem- 
ple’, ME., E. hovel ‘schoppen, hiitte’, MHG. 
hobel ‘decke, deckel, gedeckter wagen’, Gk. 
KimeAXov ‘becher’, xin tpwyAyn, Lat. ciipa 
‘tonne’, Skt. kiipa‘ grube, hohle, brunnen’. (Cf. 
on the above and the following Zupitza, Germ. 
Gutt. 115, 128; Uhlenbeck, At. Wd. s. v. hiipas.) 

20. Lat. eubo ‘lie down, recline’, re-cwmbo ‘lie 
down, recline ; sink down’, Gk. ximrw ‘bend for- 
ward, stoop, hang down’, xiuBy ‘hollow, bottom 
of a vessel; cup, bowl; boat’, xiPeOpov ‘ beehive’, 
KvBirov ‘elbow’, xuBepvdw ‘steer’, xvBos ‘ wiirfel, 
héhlung vor der hiifte beim vieh’, Goth. hups 
‘hiifte’, OE. héap ‘heap, troop, band’, OHG. houf 
‘haufe’, hifo ‘haufen, grabhiigel’ (cf. Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb. s. v. KiBos). 

That there was a pre-Germ. base qub- as well as 
qup- is proved by ON. hopa ‘sich bewegen, weichen, 
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zuriickweichen ; weichen lassen’, hypia ‘ wickeln’, 
whence ON. hitipr ‘ decke, leichentuch ’. 


The remarkable similarity in the development 
of the bases gu- and qu- is seen from the following 
comparison. 

21. Gk. yvpés ‘rund; krumm’, Sw. kura 
‘hocken’, ON. kira ‘ untitig liegen’, ME. couren 
‘kauern’: Gk. xavpds: xaxés, MHG. hiren 
‘kauern ’, 

22. Lith. gulid ‘liege’, gvalis ‘hohle, lager 
eines tieres’, MHG. kiile ‘grube’: Gk. xvda 
‘vertiefung unter den augen’, Lat. ciilus, Skt. 
kulya ‘ bach, graben, kanal’. 

23. MHG. kiime ‘talschlucht’ hime ‘ diinn, 
schwach, gebrechlich’: Skt. komald ‘ zart, weich’. 

24. Gk. yiry Koitwpa yas, Oarduyn, ywvia, 
MHG. kobe ‘stall, hohlung, schacht’, kobel (m.) 
‘schlechtes haus’, (n.) ‘felsenschlucht’, sober 
‘korb, tasche’: Gk. «vay tpéyAn, Lat. ciipa 
‘tonne’, Skt. kijpa ‘grube, hohle’, OE. hyf ‘ bie- 
nenstock ’, ME. hovel ‘ schlechtes haus’. 

25. OE. eypa ‘korb’, ON. kiipa ‘schale’: Gk. 
xvBos ‘héhlung vor der hiifte beim vieh’, ciuBy 
‘becken, kahn’, xvpBos ‘ gefiiss’, xiarw ‘ ducke 
mich’, Lat. cubo ‘recline’, ON. hopa ‘ weichen ’, 
Goth. hups ‘ hiifte’. 

26. MHG. kichen ‘kauern’, kocker ‘hécker’, 
Sw. koka ‘erdscholle’, E. cock ‘ heuhaufen ’, Lith. 
gi-as ‘ knorren, driise, buckel, knopf’: ON. hiika 
‘kauern ’, hokinn ‘ gebtickt’, MHG. hichen ‘sich 
ducken’, NHG. hocke ‘ getreide- oder heuhaufen ’, 
Lith. kaugeé ‘ heuhaufen’; Skt. kucdti ‘ kriimmt 
sich’, Lett. kukurs, MHG. hoger, hocker ‘ hécker, 
buckel ’. 

27. MHG. kite ‘grube, loch’, OHG. quiti 
‘vulva’, Goth. gipus ‘bauch, mutterleib’, OE. 
céod ‘ pouch, vessel’: Gk. xi’ros ‘hohlung, wél- 
bung’, xuris ‘kleiner kasten’, Ir. euthe ‘ grube’, 
Lith. kutis ‘stall’, kut™s ‘beutel’, OHG. hodo 
‘hode’, Lat. cwnnus (ef. Zupitza, Germ. Gutt. 128). 

28. ON. kids ‘hole, hollow, dell’, OE. ceosol 
‘cottage’, Gk. yvaAov ‘ wélbung, schlucht’. Skt. 
kosa ‘ behiilter, scheide, vorratskammer’, OE. hos, 
E. husk, NHG. dial. hosen ‘ hiilse, schote’, OHG. 
hosa ‘hose’, hiis ‘ haus’, Goth. Auzd ‘ hort, schatz’, 
Gk. xioGos ‘ hohlung ’. 

29. In some of the above cases the similarities 
are merely accidental, But in many they must 
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have been brought about by the conscious form- 
ing of rime-words. Given the synonymous bases 
gup- and kuk-, there might naturally follow guk- 
and kup-, so that we should find gup-, guk-: kup-, 
kuk-. These new bases would not necessarily go 
back to primitive bases, gu- and ku-, for such 
primitive forms might not have existed at all. §o 
when we find E. hump, bump, chump and hunk 
(hunch), bunch, chunk, the probabilities are that 
some of these forms have been modeled after 
others. So in ON. hika, hnika, MHG. kichen, 
E. crouch ‘kauern’. Here also we find deriva- 
tive bases ending in a labial p or b: Lat. cubo 
‘ recline’, ON. hopa ‘ weichen’; Lith. knubu ‘ bin 
gebiickt’, knitipsau ‘sitze gebiickt da’, OSw. 
njtipa ‘kneifen’, ON. hnifa ‘hécker, buckel, 
knoten ’; ChSl. giibezt ‘ biegung ’, OE. copp ‘sum- 
mit’; Gk. ypurés ‘gekriimmt’, OE. créopan 
‘kriechen ’. 


Possible derivatives of the IE. base bheu-. 

That this base did not primarily mean ‘be’ is 
evident from a study of the various meanings of 
Skt. bhdvati alone. Such an utterly colorless mean- 
ing as ‘be, esse’ must necessarily be a developed 
meaning showing an advanced stage of linguistic 
progress. We find, therefore, that various words 
denoting motion, such as ‘spring up, arise, become’, 
or continuance, duration, may be used as a copula 
merely. So Gk. zéAopuor ‘move, continue, be’ ; 
Lat. versor ‘move about, dwell, be’; Lat. verto, 
NHG. werden; Skt. vésati ‘wohnt, weilt’, Goth. 
wisan ‘ bleibt, ist’. 

The development of the base bheu- is as follows: 

‘ Rise, swell, grow, thrive, become big ; stretch 
out, bend ; arise, awake; arise, become, be; cause 
to rise ’, ete. 

30. Skt. bhdvati ‘gedeiht, entstehi, geschieht, 
wird, ist’, ChSl. bytt ‘ wachsen, werden, sein’ ; 
Skt. bhiiman ‘ fiille, menge’, Gk. diya ‘ gewiichs ’, 
OHG. boum ‘baum’. 

31. Skt. bhdti ‘kraft, macht, gedeihen, gliick, 
schmuck’, bhita ‘geworden, geschehen, seiend ; 
wesen, geschépf, tatsache, fiille, gedeihen’, Gk. 
ourov ‘ gewiichs’, ON. bode ‘ woge’: MHG. butzen 
‘turgere’, biizen ‘ aufschwellen, hervorragen, vor- 
stehen ’, biizelen ‘ hervorragen ’, OHG. b6zo‘ flachs- 
biindel’, ON. bétr ‘holzklotz’, LG. butt ‘ stumpf, 
plump’, Goth. baups ‘taub, stumm, geschmack- 
los’ (cf. Uhlenbeck s. v.). 
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32. Skt. bhiisati ‘bewegt sich, bemiiht sich’, 
bhisayati ‘schmiickt’, bhiisnu ‘ wachsend’, MHG. 
bis ‘aufgeblasenheit, schwellende fiille’, busch 
‘busch, gestriuch’, bisch ‘ kniittel, wulst’, ON. 
beysinn ‘dick, gross’, bustla, E. bustle ‘ unruhig 
sein, sich tummeln’, MHG. biirn ‘ erheben, (einem 
etwas in die hand) legen, geben’, bere ‘hohe, 
erhebung, erstreckung’, byrla ‘anus’, OE. byrla 
‘body, barrel ’ (of horse). 

33. Goth. ufbauljan ‘ aufschwellen machen, 
hochmiitig machen’, OE. byle, OHG. bdiilla 
‘beule’, MLFr, bule ‘ beule, aufbauschung’, Lith. 
bulis ‘hinterbacken’, bilius, ON. bole ‘stier, 
bulle’, Skt. bhiri ‘reichlich, viel, gross, gewal- 
tig’ (compare Skt. sthiiré ‘dick’: OHG. stior 
‘stier’), Gk. tAov ‘stamm, geschlecht, schar’, 
ON. bolr ‘stamm, baumstumpf; oberkérper’, 
OE. bolt, OHG. bolz ‘ bolzen’, MDu. bout ‘ bolzen ; 
keule, hinterviertel’, OE. bolster, OHG. bolstar 
‘kissen, polster’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, PBB. 26, 293). 

34. Skt. pra-bhi- ‘sich ausbreiten, mehr werden ; 
zahlreich, tiichtig, stark sein, macht haben, regieren, 
herrschen, verfiigen tiber; helfen, nutzen’; Skt. 
bhij ‘ beherrschend, benutzend, verzehrend, genies- 
send; genuss, vorteil, nutzen, frommen’, bhdjd 
‘ freigebig, spendend, iippig, reich,’ bhundkti, bhuii- 
jati ‘beherrscht, benutzt, geniesst; ist niitzlich, 
dient’, Lat. fungor ‘ busy one’s self with, perform, 
execute; discharge. contribute’: Skt. bhisati 
‘ bewegt sich, bemiiht sich ’. 

This close similarity in meaning is, of course, 
not sufficient proof that the words are related, but 
it at least makes it possible. Avnd it is not at all 
improbable that from the base bheu- a derivative 
*bhug- was formed with the secondary meanings 
of pra-bhi-. At any rate Skt. bhi actually does 
embody those meanings. 

35. Goth. biugan ‘ biegen’, Dan. bugne ‘sich 
biegen, strotzen, schwellen’, MHG. biuhsen ‘ auf- 
blahen ’. 

Here belongs Lith. bukis ‘ stumpf, spitzlos’. 
The primary meaning was ‘big, knobbed’ as in 
ON. bitr, Norw. butt ‘holzklotz’, LG. butt 
‘stumpf, plump’, E. butt ‘the thicker end of a 
piece of timber, stick, gun, etc’. Compare also 
Lith. bukilis ‘ listig, schlau’, primarily ‘ crooked ’, 
with MHG. biegel ‘ winkel, ecke’, OHG. buhil 
‘ hiigel’. 

Here also Skt. bhiiké ‘loch, offnung’, Lat. faux 
‘hdhle, schlund, kehle’. Compare ON. bugr 
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‘kriimmung, windung, héhlung’, bogna ‘sich 
beugen, weichen’, MHG. bocken ‘ niedersinken ’, 
Dan. bugt, Sw. bukt ‘kriimmung, einbiegung ; 
bucht’. 

The close connection between the ideas ‘ bend’ 
and ‘round out, swell’ is seen in OHG. bith 
‘bauch’, MHG. dich ‘ rumpf, bauch’, buch, bich 
‘ schligel, keule’ (eines kalbes), Skt. bhiija ‘ arm’ 
(cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wo, s. v.) 

36. From ‘swell, grow’ come words for ‘ swell- 
ing, bunch, knob, club’ and hence ‘ beat, knock ’. 
Closely connected are words meaning ‘be angry, 
violent, proud’, and ‘ rage, storm, bellow’. Com- 
pare ON. bolgenn ‘aufgeschwollen’, Goth. balgs 
‘schlauch’, OE. belgan ‘be angry’, gebelg an- 
ger; arrogance’, bylgan ‘ bellow’ ; OHG. diozan 
‘sich erheben, quellen, schwellen, zucken; laut 
tonen, tosen, rauschen’, OE. péotan ‘howl, re- 
sound’, 

ON. bolr ‘stamm, baumstumpf’, bola ‘hauen’, 
Goth. ufbauljan ‘ hochmiitig machen’, ON. baula 
‘briillen’; Russ, buchnutt ‘ schwellen ’, MHG. bis 
‘schwellende fiille’, Norw. baus ‘hitzig, heftig, 
tibermiitig’, OHG. 66st ‘ lastersiichtig, schlecht, 
bése’ (cf. Wadstein, PBB. xxu, 238 ff.) MHG. 
bisch ‘ kniittel, wulst’, biwsehen ‘ schlagen, klop- 
fen’, Lat. fustis ‘club’, ON. beysta ‘ klopfen, 
schlagen’; ON. bitr ‘ holzklotz’, dita ‘ hauen’, 
bauta ‘erschlagen’, OE. béatan ‘beat’, ete. ; 
MHG. biich ‘ keule (eines lammes), rumpf, bauch,’ 
bochen ‘ pochen, trotzen’, ON. bauka ‘ lirmen’, 
Lith. bugnas ‘trommel’, MHG. bike pike 
‘ pauke ’. 

37. As we saw above, the meaning ‘round out, 
bend’ may come from ‘swell’. When once the 
meaning ‘ bend’ is established, it would naturally 
come to mean ‘bend out’ or‘ bend in’. From the 
latter would come words for ‘hollow, hollow 
receptacle, bottom, ground ’, etc. 

ON. bugr ‘kriimmung, héhlung’, Dan. bugt 
‘einbiegung, bucht’, Skt. bhuka ‘ loch, offnung’ ; 
Gk. zv6uyv * bottom, hollow or belly of a drinking- 
cup; stock, stem, root’, Lat. fundus ‘bottom, 
ground ’, Skt. budhndé ‘ boden, ground, tiefe, wur- 
zel’, OE. béod ‘bowl, table’, Goth. biups ‘ tisch ’, 
MHG. biet ‘ verdeck eines schiffes’, biute, OHG. 
biutta ‘backtrog, bienenkorb’, bitil ‘ beutel, 
tasche’; OE. bypbme, bypne, OHG. bodem, 
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‘boden, grund’; OE. botm ‘bottom’, ON. botn 
‘boden, grund’, botna ‘den boden erreichen’. 
We have here the related bases bhudh-, bhut-, 
bhud-, which probably developed the meaning 
‘hollow, bottom’ as in ON. bugr, etc., from the 
base bhug-. 

38. ‘Cause to rise, erect, build; bring forth, 
beget; produce, offer, show’, etc., appear in the 
following : 

Skt. bhavayati ‘ bringt hervor, erzeugt, fordert, 
aiussert, zeigt, stellt sich vor, denkt, erkennt 
als’, vi-bhi ‘zur erscheinung bringen, offenbaren, 
zeigen, entdecken, wahrnehmen; erkennen als, 
halten fiir ; sich vorstellen, tiberlegen, annehmen, 
beweisen ’, ChSl. obaviti ‘ zeigen ’, Gk. dvw ‘ bring 
forth, produce, beget’, OHG. bian ‘bebauen, 
pflanzen ’, ON. bia ‘ bereiten, ausstatten, riisten ’ : 
OE. botl ‘wohnung, gebiude’, with which com- 
pare Lith. budas ‘ gewohnheit, sitte, gebrauch’ ; 
MHG. biirn ‘ erheben, einem etwas in die hand 
legen, geben ’ (cf. no. 32), ON. byria ‘ vorfiihren, 
darbringen, empfehlen’; OHG. biotan ‘ darrei- 
chen, bieten, zeigen, erweisen’, OE. béodan ‘ offer ; 
announce, proclaim ; bode; threaten, command’, 
Skt. bodhdéyati ‘ erweckt, erinnert, mahnt, fihrt 
an, deutet an’, the causative of bddhati ‘ erwacht, 
merkt, nimmt wahr, erfahrt, weiss, erkennt als, 
halt fiir’, whose meanings remind us of bhavayati 
and vi-bhii; OE. béacen ‘sign, token, beacon’, 
biecnan ‘ beckon ; point out, indicate; show, sig- 
nify ’, OS. bokan, OHG. bouhhan ‘ zeichen ’. 

These, of course, are only possible connections. 
It will be seen, however, that in meaning they are 
very closely related. But, as I have long main- 
tained, “similarity in meaning is no ground for 
connecting words”. We are not justified, for 
example, in assuming relationship between kauern 
and MHG. hiiren ; but when we find IE. gu-+ and 
qu-+ with several parallel formations in synony- 
mous words, we certainly are justified in suppos- 
ing that the meaning common to the two distinct 
bases caused them to develop along parallel lines. 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 
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CURRENT NOTES IN PHONETICS: 


Ziind-Burguet, a former pupil of Prof. Rousselot 
who has made some very clever contributions to the 
science of experimental phonetics, has established 
a “ Gymnase de la Voix” in Paris. He has just 
published a Méthode pratique, physioiogique et 
comparée de Prononciation Frangaise, the result 
of five years practical experience in conduct- 
summer courses for the “ Alliance frangaise.” 
The method followed is excellent; it can be illus- 
trated by the following example: 


“Sonant explosive consonant d. [The terms 
‘sonant’ and ‘explosive’ were previously ex- 
plained.] Ordinary orthography: d, dd. Arti- 
culation: The French d, from the point of view 
of articulation, has more resemblance to n than to 
t. In fact, the tongue is found in the same place 
for n and for d, and the larynx vibrates equally 
for both [A figure showing the region of contact 
is ail But the sonant breath instead of 
escaping by the nose is gathered between the palate 
and the tongue, producing a light murmur and 
escaping from the mouth at the moment of explo- 
sion. As the pressure of the tongue against the 


palate is zero or is at least very feeble, the explo- 


sion is much softer than that of ¢. Considerable 
sonority and great softness of articulation are the 
characteristic marks of the French d. Faults of 
pronunciation: The d of *reigners of Germanic 
or Slavic tongues almost always lacks sonority, 
above all as initial, and is pronounced with an 
excessive pressure of the tongue against the teeth 
and the upper gums. The English instead of 
placing the tongue in the position indicated above 
generally draw it back more or less and make a 
closure against the palate in the anterior region. 
[An illustrative palatogram is given.] In order 
to give to d the necessary sonority make repeated 
closures of the tongue against the teeth and upper 
gums while sounding a prolonged & Gradually 
prolong the closures while reducing their number. 
During the closure the sonant air (voice) is com- 
pressed between the tongue and palate, but con- 
tinues to be heard as a light murmur. Doubling 
the d. In the ordinary pronunciation of French 
no regard is paid to the double d of spelling.” 


In seventy-two small pages the author gives 
clear, concise and appropriate directions for all 
the typical French sounds. It must certainly 


1 Authors and publishers are requested to send pub- 
lications and notes directly to E, W. Scripture, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 
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greatly lighten the work of the teacher, while 
serving as a guide for the student. 

The method of teaching pronunciation as em- 
ployed by the assistants of Rousselot at the Insti- 
tut de Laryngologie et Orthophonie is based on 
careful instructions as to the position of the 
tongue, the presence of sonority, etc. The stu- 
dent’s defects are found and corrected by use of 
the artificial palate and other apparatus. The 
plan, | ased on experience with persons of defec- 
tive speech, has proved highly successful with 
foreigners. The * Gymnase de la Voix” of Ziind- 
Burguet—which I have not seen—apparently fol- 
lows the same plan, So much can be accom- 
plished in this way in so short a time that similar 
institutions ought to be established in America. 
In fact, the new demands for facility in Spanish, 
German and French would justify che establish- 
ment—at small cost—of a practical laboratory in 
every large college or university. 

The Petit Manuel de Prononciation Francaise @ 
usage des Etrangers (Paris, 1903), by Prof. Sudre 
of the Lycée Montaigne and the Guilde Inter- 
nationale, gives instructions in pronouncing 
French vowels. The little fascieule is intended 
for strangers beginning French. To such a per- 
son the instruction begins, for example, “ ow is 
pronounced with the mouth nearly closed, the 
lips advanced forming a small round opening and 
the base of the ‘ongue retracted toward the soft 
palate.” No further information concerning the 
pronunciation is given. It \zould be interesting 
to try what sound even a skilled phonetician, 
ignorant of French, would make according to 
the instruction given ; any one of a dozen differ- 
ent sounds might result. For any one not a pho- 
netician the statement is absolutely meaningless. 
Why the author did not simply say: “ pronounce 
ou as in Engl. do, Germ. du, Ital. u,” or the like, 
is hard to understand. Certainly the beginner 
would produce some resemblance to the sound 
wanted. The book is, in fact, a piece of pedantry. 
To attempt to teach pronunciation by book is as 
absurd as to teach piano-playing in the same way. 

To meet the necessity for voice-teaching in a 
language where no native teacher can be found, 
or to supplement the work of a teacher, the use 
of a talking machine has been found highly ad- 
vantageous. One American correspondence school 
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has regular courses in French, German, etc., using 
the phonograph, sending records for study, and 
criticising records made by the pupil. At the 
Annapolis Naval Academy gramophone plates? 
are used with great success for practicing outside 
of class hours. A Berlin company is just issuing 
an English series. The selection of just what is 
to be recorded on the specimen cylinders, or 
plates, is a matter that must be settled by peda- 
gogical experience. 


E. W. Scriprure. 
Berlin, Germany. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


In response to the following call by the under- 
signed, about two hundred teachers met at the 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston : 


Boston, December Ist, 1903. 


All persons interested in the teaching of modern 
languages are invited to meet at the Girls’ Latin 
School, Cop'ey Square, Boston, on Saturday, De- 
cember 12th, at 10.30 a. m., for the purpose of 
forming an Association. 

There will be addresses by representatives of 
leading colleges and secondary schools, upon the 
need of sucli an organization and its purpose. It 
is requested that notice of this meeting be ex- 
tended to all who might be interested. 

Maro 8. Brooks, Brookline High School; Mary 
8S. Brvce, Newton High School; Isabelle C. 
Dewey, Lynn English High School; Josiah M. 
Kagan, Roxbury High School ; Jonathan Leonard, 
Somervilie English High Schcol; Jane A. Mc- 
Lellan, Dorchester High School; Annie L. Mer- 
ritt, Melrose High School, William %. Snow, 
English High School, 


M-. Brooks presided and Mi Snow acted as 
secretary. After a discussion of about two hours, 
during which numerous phases of tho entire 
modern language field were touched upon, the 
new society came into being. The aims of this 
new organization appear to be of a somewhat 
more practical nature than those covered by our 
National, Central, or Pacific Coast Associations. 
The intention is to bridge over partly, at ‘east, 
the gap in the teaching of modern languages be- 


?The Johns Hopkins University has introduced these 
plates for undergraduate work.—A. M. E. 
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tween the colleges and the secondary schools. 
Although it was evident that French and German 
were the subjects particularly contemplated, never- 
theless, the assembly was thoroughly representa- 
tive of modern languages in general. Teachers 
of Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and English, 
were present and fully alive to the interests of 
their specialty. The representatives of these dif- 
ferent spheres of modern language activity came 
not only from various and distant parts of Mas- 
sachusetts, but from the adjoining States as well. 
Numerous letters in response to the call were 
brought to the attention of the audience by the 
chairman. Among these replies, from those un- 
able to be present, words of encouragement were 
received from President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Professor Grandgent, of 
Harvard, and Professor Fay, of Tufts. 

Dr. H. C. Bierwirth, of the German depart- 
ment of H»ervard, was the first speaker. He 
strongly advocated closer relations between col- 
lege teachers and secondary school teachers. He 
thought that the results obtained by many students 
now in his classes were hardly as good, on the whole, 
as those obtained by many students a few years 
ago. He attributed the falling off of successful 
results partly to a lack of sufficient knowledge of 
English grammar. It seemed only proper that the 
attention of the teachers of English should be 
drawn to this deficiency. In this way, the teach- 
ing of the principles of elementary German gram- 
mar might be considerably lightened. Dr. Bier- 
wirth’s ideas met with general approval, and 
teachvrs of «nglish who feel interested .o join the 
Association may be sure of an especially cordial 
welcome. 

Mr. Snow of the English High School, Boston, 
emphasized the need of differentiating the aims of 
the Association from those of existing crganiza- 
tions for promoting language study. Meetings 
should be held at least once a month. They 
should be informal and give opportunity for every 
possible expression of opinion on topics relating 
to the moacrn languages themselves as well as to 
the teaching of the latter. No &> papers on 
learned subjects should be read at any meeting, 
morthly, or annual ;—r~’ er, a free interchange in 
regard to one’s own observations in teaching the 
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languages, or on the preparation of text-books, or 
upon recent events in connection with the liter- 
ature of the subject. To this end, possibly, a 
central lodge might be established in Boston, 
which should contain reeent books and periodicals 
bearing upon educational questions related to the 
study of language or literature in some of their 
many forms. It had been observed that it not 
infrequently happened that valuable contributions 
on these topics were not to be had, at the best 
libraries, until long after their publication. Much 
information could be secured in this way by those 
unable to profit by the advantage of travel. In 
time, branches of the central lodge might be es- 
tablished elsewhere,—somewhat on the principle of 
the circulating libraries. Some such system would 
naturally encourage the secondary teachers to do 
original work, such as investigation of methods 
abroad, or some special research along the lines of 
their particular activity. 

Mr. Snow’s ideas were still farther developed 
by Professors Vogel and Rambeau, of the M. I. T. 
Remarks of an encouraging nature, which re- 
flected well the enthusiasm of those present, were 
made by Mr. F. D. Aldrich, of Worcester 
Academy; Mr. J. S, Ford, of Phillips Exeter 
Academy ; Mrs. Isabel C. Dewey, of the Lynn 
English High School; Miss Clapp, of the Med- 
ford High School; Miss Isabel C. Hines, of the 
Dedham High School; Mrs. Burton and Miss 
Bachelder, of the Cambridge High School; Miss 
Elizabeth Hough, of Boston; Miss Jane A. 
McLellan, of the Dorchester High School; Miss 
M. P. Whitney, of New Haven, Conn.; Mr.C. A. 
A. Currier, of the M. I, T.; Mr. L. W. Arnold, of 
Springfield; Mr. S. Willard Clary, of the modern 
language text-book department of a leading pub- 
lishing house, and by Professors Josselyn and Ged- 
des, of Boston University. 

The assembly then voted article by article upon 
a constitution, a draft of which had previously 
been presented to the members. The membership 
fee is two dollars a year. All persons interested 
in modern language study—whether teachers or 
not—are invited to help along the cause by be- 
coming members. The following officers of the 


Association were elected: President, W. B. Snow ; 
Vice-presidents, Dr. H. C. Bierwirth, Professor J. 
Geddes, Jr., Professor Frank Vogel; Secretary, 
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M. S. Brooks; Treasurer, Miss Jane P. McLellan ; 
Board of Directors, J. S. Ford, L. W. Arnold, 
Miss Sarah A. Clapp, Miss Marion P. Whitney, 
Miss Elizabeth Souther. The officers will meet in 
Boston University on January 2nd to name the 
dates of Association meetings, and to select topics 
of discussion for the immediate future. The an- 
nual meeting will be held in May. 


J. GEDDES, JR. 
Boston University. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Aus dem deutschen Dichterwald. Favorite Ger- 
man Poems, edited with Notes and Vocabulary 
by J. H. Ditxarp, Professor in Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, formerly Principal of 
Mary Institute, St. Louis. New York-Cincin- 
nati-Chicago, American Book Company, [1903]. 


The title “‘ Aus dem deutschen Dichterwald,” 
which the editor of our latest lyrical anthology 
owes to the “happy suggestion” of Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt; the motto on the title-page; again, 
the quotation-worn lines prefixed to the collec- 
tion (p. 16); the here inapposite verses from 
Schiller cn the back of the dedicatory leaf; and, 
finally, the headings of the four divisions of which 
the book of seventy-seven poems consists—all 
these serve as a frank reminder that in the make- 
up of his poetical reader Professor Dillard adheres 
rigidly to the established pattern. Recent poetry 
is strictly ruled out. The sub-title of the sec- 
ond group of poems—and, by the way, “ Alte 
Freunde” has not, in this use, the true idiomatic 
ring—would just as well apply, or nearly as well, 
to all the selections gathered in the handy, attrac- 
tive little volume. ‘The editor has confined him- 
self to “the rich literary period extending from 
the latter part of the eighteenth to about the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century,” but within these 
limits, too, he has not gone far afield in search of 
his material. Yet, though in several instances we 
may not share his taste and might, perhaps, wil- 
lingly dispense with Nos. 13, 20, 21, and a few 
others, nobody will probably quarrel with the 
statement that “with hardly an exception the 
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poems in this volume are masterpieces of their 
kind.” And herein lies a conspicuous virtue of 
the book, since its pages give an admirable first 
introduction to the study of German lyric art. I 
doubt, however, if the sequence of the poems will 
facilitate the study. Dillard has aimed to arrange 
the poems “ with reference rather to thought ard 
connection than to case of translation.” With 
such a principle in view, the attempt might have 
successfully been made to imitate the ingenious 
example set by R. v. Liliencron in volume 13 of 
Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Literatur. Certain 
it seems that to the adopted classification the 
poems have not readily yielded themselves. More- 
over, the “ Alte Freunde” section into which 
poems of the most various sorts are necessarily 
thrown together, breaks in on the organization of 
the matter as a whole. That explains why, e. g., 
Nos. 39, 40, or 49, and especially 50 do not appear 
among the “ Freudvoll und Jeidvoll.” But even so, 
what business have 60 and 61 in II? Their place is 
unmistakably under the caption “ Lebensweisheit.” 

This edition of German poems has, in spite of 
its shortcomings, a value distinctly above that of 
an ordinary text-book. It is the work of an 
amateur, taking the word in its best sense ; that 
is, the work of a man thoroughly in love with his 
labor. It is done eatra cathedram. By profes- 
sion a Latinist, Professor Dillard here shows him- 
self an ardent lover of German verse; a man 
finely susceptible to all poetical tones and over- 
tones; and, on the subject of German poetry, an 
enthusiast of the well-balanced, clear-eyed, judi- 
cial, withal convincing and—what is best in this 
case—contagious kind. With an editor whose 
heart is so thoroughly in his work who would 
bicker on account of the predominance of the 
‘‘ Leidvoll ” over the “ Freudvoll,” or his partial- 
ity for the reflective element ? 

The literary and literary-historical comment is 
trustworthy and stimulating. Without exception, 
the parallel passages that are adduced are strik- 
ingly illustrative. That they are chosen for the 
greater part from English poets and that quota- 
tions from ancient literatures are made in Eng- 
lish, adds to their pedagogical usefulness. We 
miss in the notes on Schiller’s “ Spaziergang ” 
reference to some analogies that can be drawn 
with Wordsworth’s longer poems. The chief 
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characteristics of popular poetry, too, would Letter 
have been mentioned. This could nave been dune 
in connection with several places lef without 
annotation, as No. 11: “ Ach, wie wir’s mdéglich 
dann”; ibid. the rime tot—Schoss seemed to call 
for comment; the same, in No. i3, the refrain- 
like repetition of the first word in the first three 
verses of each stanza. Such considerations would 
have undoubtedly led to a more sparing reference 
to “ poetical license”; p. 90, 1. 23, for example, 
the subject is not omitted merely metri gratia, but 
in imitation of the Volkslied style; p. 97, 1. 4: 
“das freut dem Schwerte sehr” cannot be called 
simply a “ poetical construction”; p. 48, 1. 2: 
da, and p. 49,1. 3: er are not absolutely “ super- 
fluous,” as “in the English vulgarism.” In No. 
28 the assonances should have been pointed out. 

Throughout the little volume, the quam pulchre 
is employed rarely and with tactful discretion. 
Perhaps the editor would do well to omit from 
the collection of critical extracts Diintzer’s over- 
statement regarding the popularity of Schiller’s 
“ Glocke.” And surely the editor’s fine discern- 
ment fails him for once when with Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt he calls attention to the ‘“ Heiden- 
réslein ” as a symbol of a coy (spréde) and pre- 
tentious (anspruchsvoll) love. 

It was a happy thought to name the men who 
have set some of the most popular poems to music. 
The composer of No. 62 (“ Ein’ feste Burg ’’) 
would have deserved to be mentioned among 
them. There was no apparent need for going 
into the origin of any of the poems, since, within 
the scope of the book, this work could not be 
fully and systematically undertaken. But why, 
if the sources of No. 14 and other poems of Goethe 
were hinted at or given, not also those of Nos. 
2, 7, ete.? 

The text of the poems is treated with respectful 
conservatism, on the whole. The new Inter-Ger- 
man spelling has not been adopted. Various 
readings have been consulted by the editor and 
care has been taken, so he assures us, to make the 
texts as perfect as possible. To have made this 
intention fully good, however, Dillard should 
have bestowed still greater attention on the punc- 
tuation. In No. 5 the comma at the end of the 
second verse in each stanza should be replaced by 
full stop. In No. 6 the first stanza 
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Du bist wie eine Blume, 
So hold und schén und rein, 
Ich schaue (sic /) dich an und Wehmut, ete. 


should read: 


Du bist wie eine Blume 
So hold und schén und rein; 
Ich schau’ dich an, und Wehmut, etc, 


P. 71, 1. 18 for sehrein read schrei’n. Cf. p. 97, 
1, 18. 

No. 58 has full stop in six places where the 
Hempel edition of Goethe has exclamation points. 

P. 101, 1. 8 after Sangen’s insert comma. 

P. 145, after |. 6 insert full stop. 

Variant readings are given in but a few in- 
stances. We miss to p. 92, 1.3 “ Der Deutsche, 
bieder, fromm und stark,” and to p. 93, lL 6 
* Betritt kein Feind den deutschen Strand.” 

As for the apparatus, it is extremely well pro- 
portioned and of a high order of scholarship. To 
the excellent vocabulary a considerable portion 
of the grammatical elucidation is committed ; here, 
as a rule, are found the idioms on the track of 
which the student is put by the keyword in the 
footnote. This method results in a grateful disen- 
cumbrance of the textual page and, besides, points 
to each idiom in its proper connection. 

The table of contents is handy and complete. 
The editor has done wisely to use, instead of a 
title, the initial lines of poems left unnamed by 
their writers. In No. 35 he unnecessarily departed 
from this good practice. 

In the Notes the editor has distinguished him- 
self by a combination, as rare as it is happy, of 
adequacy and conciseness. 

I should suggest additional notes in the follow- 
ing places: p. 27,1. 22: stérb’; ibid. 1. 8: mein 
(gen.); p. 52, 1. 2: Gewaffen; p. 54, 1. 8: ein 
andres; p. 63, ll. 3, 4; p. 87, ll. 3,4; p. 89,1. 2: 
Und kein Dank dazu haben; p. 97,1. 24: Mein 
Kranachen bleibt fiir dich; p. 103, 1. 7: Knech- 
tenschar; p. 108, 1. 3: comment on dass rather 
than on verdorret; p. 121, 1. 17: griimen bliebe ; 
p. 141, 1.11: Faunen. 

On the other hand, a few of the notes might 
safely be dispensed with; p. 22, 1.16; p.24,1.9; 
p. 56, 1. 10. 

With few exceptions the information contained 
in the notes may be accepted. Naturally, how- 
ever, the volume is not without the errors that are 
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apparently bound to creep into all our school- 
books. There is to be noted an undue penchant 
for defining words as “‘factitive predicates,” P. 
120, 1.4: to my sense, erbaulich here is an adverb ; 
p, 1380, 1. 17: Die den Boésen grasslich wecket. 
To take grésslich as a factitive predicate would 
make the line grotesquely humorous. I prefer to 
take as adverbs also Schwarz, p. 130, 1.13 and 
Lieblich, p. 182, 1. 1. 

Other errors that have been noted: p. 38, 1. 22: 
not concessive but temporal inversion ; p. 78.1. 3 
contains no mention of the form Reigen; p. 80, 
1.5: has not die Raben in this place another 
specific meaning? p, 81, 1. 19: “that is the 
regular form,” etc.; but what of the plural, as a 
matter of phonological development? And is the 
umlauted form really the only one heard in auxi- 
liary use? p. 89, 1. 8 (note) for es read ’s; p. 96, 
1,4: not clear; for is the plural form Gedt still 
“ very respectful?” p. 103, 1. 15: “ gefangen ge- 
nommen worden.” The correctness of note on p. 
108, 1.11 may be questioned, I take Noch eine 
hohe Saule as meaning a sole column (that is 
left); p. 109, 1.1 is inadequately rendered ; ibid. 
5: Aus is placed at the beginning for the sake of 
greater vivacity. Cf. Engl. Down went McGinty. 
Or is that “ poetical license,” too? p. 118, 1, 15: 
Den schlechten Mann, not inconsiderate, but in- 
ferior; p. 124,1.1: Why not Pfosten ? 

In the table of contents read p.9 Adelbert (von 
Chamisso) for Adalbert, and p. 9 ff. Freiherr for 
Baron after the names of the poets Eichendorff, 
Feuchtersleben, Halm, and Salis. 

The proof has been exceptionally well read. 
No typographical errors have been observed. In 
a number of places broken, or otherwise faulty, 
types need mending in the plates: P. 35,1. 8; p. 
46, 1. 11; p. 77, fourth line up; p. 83, 1. 2 of 
notes; p. 94, 1. 2 of notes; p. 96, 1. 3 of notes; p. 
107, 1. 3 of notes; p. 125, 1. 2 up; p. 129, 1.3 up; 
p. 137, numerous places in the English text; p. 
136, last line; p. 147, 1. 3 up. 

Lest this rather full list of errata leave a wrong 
impression, I conclude by reiterating my high 
estimate of the editorship of this new collection 
of German poems and by commending it strongly 
to the attention of teachers. 

Orro HELLER. 


Washington University. 
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SCOTCH LITERATURE. 


A Literary History of Scotland. By J. H. Millar, 
B.A., LL.B. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1903. 


It has been thought, and that at a time much 
more recent than Dr. Johnson’s, that it was not 
possible for a Scotchman to be an impartial critic 
of Scottish literature. That impossibility has been 
achieved in the book before us, which, while not 
lacking in warmth of appreciation, is everywhere 
fair and candid. A critical test is the author’s 
treatment of Burns, in which (as it seems to the 
present writer) in estimating both the poet’s genius 
and his character, Mr. Millar has said just the 
right word. 

The pre-Reformation period of Scottish litera- 
ture, whose interest and importance have hardly 
yet received adequate recognition, is excellently 
treated. English critics, inheriting some remnant 
of the prejudices of three centuries, can hardly 
yet be brought to see that this literature—or at 
least so much of it as falls between Chaucer and 
Surrey—was in most respects equal, and in some 
superior, to anything produced south of the Tweed. 
Mr. Millar justly says that, in addition to the 
charm of novelty: 


“These admirable writers can boast the attrac- 
tion of having been no mere haphazard bunglers, 
who now and then fortuitously hit upon a good 
thing, but, on the contrary, artists to the tips of 
their fingers. Whatever we may think of the 
subjects which they made their own, there can be 
no question that they exercised upon these sub- 
jects a conscious, deliberate, and fastidious art; 
and such was their success, that they raised their 
country to a position in the scale of poetry superior 
by far to that occupied by England at any point 
of time between the death of Chaucer and the rise 
of the Elizabethan poets... .. The ‘ makars,’ 
for all their ‘aureate’ terms, never lost touch of 
life; and their strong propensity to satire of a 
robust, not to say ferocious type, prevented them 
from degenerating into that most futile aud incen- 
sing of all things, an academic coterie.” 


The makars possessed both strength and grace, 
but they were followed by a generation that pos- 
sessed strength only, and that of a terribly rugged 
sort. It was the time of ferocious religious and 


political hatred, and discussion grows rabid, and 
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satire vitriolic. Still some literary interest attaches 
to work that is so desperately in earnest, and to 
men who hate with such a perfect hatred. 

The pendulum swung to the other extreme, and 
after the Union we come upon a generation that 
has given up strength and tried to acquire grace 
by imitation ; when the ambition of every literary 
Scotchman was to write ‘ English’ (as if Henryson 
and Dunbar had not written English!) and of 
every fashionable Scot to acquire a London accent. 
It is no small praise to Mr. Millar that he can 
interest us in even the ‘ Augustan age,’ and lead 
us through the dreary waste by paths which, by 
comparison, we can almost call flowery. 

The light of true poetry flashed up in Burns, 
just as the century expired, and even on his genius 
the ‘ Augustan’ ideals had a disastrous effect. As 
has already been said, Mr. Millar’s estimate of 
Burns and his work is sober and sound as well as 
appreciative. 

The literature of the nineteenth century is 
treated with the same combination of taste and 
judgment which makes this by far the best manual 
of the kind that has come under the reviewer’s eye. 


Wm. Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





SPANISH TEXTS. 


Galdés’ Marianela, edited, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, by J. Geppgs and F. M. Jos- 
SELYN. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1903. 


Galdés’ Marianela, edited, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, by Epwarp Gray. New 
York: American Book Company, 1903. 


Galdés’ Marianela, abridged and edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by L. A. LoIsEaux. 
New York: W. R. Jenkins, 1903. 


We welcome the appearance of this well-known 
work of the eminent Spanish novelist, whose high 
reputation in the world of letters together with 
the huge bulk and great variety of his literary 
output well warrants an addition to our avail- 
able specimens of his work for class use. In 
compensation for our expectancy we have three 
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different editions cast upon us almost at the same 
time. 

The Heath edition, by Professors Geddes and 
Josselyn, deserves cordial endorsement as a credit- 
able and desirable publication. The introduction 
is excellent in substance and tone, putting before 
the reader all the facts he needs to know for ac- 
quiring a proper measure and perspective of the 
author’s literary life and influence. It presents 
a discriminating summary of his works, the re- 
markable voluminousness of which has its salient 
features well set forth. It concludes with a com- 
pendious bibliography of biographical matter per- 
taining to the author and scattered through a wide 
range of sources. 

The work of annotation, as it occurs in the 
special body of notes and in the vocabulary, has 
been well done, leaving little to correct or to add. 
Good judgment has been shown in selecting diffi- 
cult idioms and expressions for explanation. But 
the writer would venture to discuss or note the 
following points occurring in the first few pages, 
or scattered here and there:—Note to p. 4, 1. 11, 
echar un cigarro, “to light a cigar”: we suspect 
the characteristic meaning to be rather, ‘to make 
or roll a cigarette. The distinction may be a 
small one making little difference in the present 
case. But strictly speaking, echar un cigarro 
represents the different stages in the process of 
rolling, as well as of lighting and beginning to 
smoke, and is not exactly synonymous with the 
mere acts of lighting (encender) and smoking 
(fumar).—Page 4, 1. 20, morendo might usefully 
have been mentioned in the vocabulary as Italian, 
for the benefit of the student or teacher not ac- 
quainted with this tongue.—The sense of the con- 
junction que as ‘for’ or ‘ because’ (cf. exs. p. 5, 
], 32, p. 11, 1. 20, etc.) is not included in the 
vocabulary.—Note to p. 10, 1. 12, st tiene ( Vd.) 
con qué, “if you have what you need”: this 
equivalent perhaps leaves the sense clear, yet it is 
misleading for the more exact meaning ‘if you 
have something’ (i. e. to wrap yourself up with— 
ef. French avoir de quoi).—Page 20, 1. 5, por lo 
recatudas y humildes: no note is given, although 
doubtless suggested by the later one of a corres- 
ponding expression, p. 40, ]. 28, por lo duras.— 
Note to p. 72, 1. 15, que se rompiera, “which got 
broken somehow or other,” further explained by 
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the editors as “the subjunctive used with the rel- 
avive que referring to an unknown or an indefinite 
idea.” It seems to us that this explanation is an 
unnecessary refinement in noting an example of 
the archaic pluperfect in -ra (i. e. se habia roto), ex- 
amples of which are not infrequent in modern 
Spanish.—Page 118, 1. 28, dale is given a separ- 
ate place in the vocabulary with the exclamatory 
meaning of “ goodness,” which misses the mark 
for the rebuke ‘(there you’re) at it again!’ (i. e. 
i dale otra vez!), characteristically expressed by 
this term, as weil as more intensively and contin- 
uously by the phrase dale que dards, p. 96, 1. 30. 
This last is explained, “do what you will”; but 
we think the sense is rather ‘ there he is off, or 
started ’ (i. e., for a week at a time).—Note to p. 
104, 1. 18, pues soy yo poco listo en gracia de Dios, 
“by the grace of God I’m pretty bright”: we 
wonder if the editors have not missed the force of 
en gracia de Dios, an expression characteristically 
Spanish as a superlative exclamation somewhat syn- 
onymous of hasta no poder més or hasta lo sumo, with 
which, by way of irony, the antecedent idea is the 
opposite of the language used, as appears above. 
In this case the sentence would be rather, “ weli I 
am pretty bright—and don’t you forget it (or you 
bet !)”—Page 138, |. 31, poreién (occurring in the 
expression una porcién de dones), in its regular 
sense of ‘several’ or ‘a number (or quantity) ’, 
is not covered by the vocabulary definition of 
“part.”—Page 172, 1. 23, attention might have 
been called to the example of the intensive or as- 
sertive gue explained upon its occurrence, p. 48, 1. 
19.—The vocabulary meaning “ unless”, given to 
si no, is not of course intended to apply to the ex- 
ample, p. 179, 1. 15, which illustrates the frequent 
ellipsis, st no (i. e., me eree usted), although the differ- 
ence is nowhere noted. But these few cases of 
dissent, not cited as examples of actual or serious 
error, do not constitute a notable blemish in the 
book as a whole. 

The following misprints are noted: P. 76, 1. 28, 
metalurgia ; p. 80, 1. 27, de ti; p. 116, 1. 4, esa for 
eso, p. 46, |. 28, si for si. 


The edition of the American Book Company 
is not without merit, in that it strives at furnish- 
ing fuller editorial helps for the student than most 
of the books of its class succeed in doing. Some of 
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these helps err on the side of unnecessary or irrel- 
evant detail in elementary matters, as: Page 7, 
1. 19, “‘ tentan razén: ‘ to have’ with a noun, where 
we use ‘to be’ with an adjective.”—Page 20, 1. 
10, “siguiéronle: le is enclitic” (a self-evident 
fact).—Page 65, 1. 17, “4 quien: objective and 
accusative case of guien.”—Page 114, 1. 9, “podre- 
mos: poder has a full conjunction, while ‘ may ’ in 
English is defective” (cf. also p. 124, 1. 10). 
Examples might be multiplied. We do not see 
why there should be need of reminding the reader, 
in foot-notes, to look to the vocabulary for the 
meaning of a given expression (e. g., p. 66, 1. 4, 
“se eché & reir: see echar in vocabulary”). Pre- 
sumably he has the intelligence to do so of his 
own volition, and, in a properly classified lexi- 
cography to the book, would find what he needed. 
Frequent references are made to the grammars of 
Ramsey, Knapp, Garner, and Monsanto, with the 
contents of which the editor appears to be well 
informed. 

We do not carp at extreme detail or fulness of 
data that have a direct bearing upon the subject, 
even when in some cases they seem uncalled for. 
A graver matter is that dealing with the chapter 
of errors or of important omissions. On this 
score, the severest indictment against the book, 
and one that seriously vitiates its fundamental 
value, is the inferior text it represents, based, as 
this seems to be, on an older edition than the last 
or ninth (Madrid, 1899). The ninth edition an- 
nounces on its title page that it is “ esmeradamente 
corregida”—which may mean much or little in 
respect to changes in past usage. In the present 
case it means very much indeed, there being 
hundreds of variations from the text of the fifth 
and seventh editions, which I have had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting and to which the editor’s 
text seems substantially to conform. These differ- 
ences—which presumably represent the author’s 
preferences—are by no means trifling. Some of 
them modify the sense considerably, e. g., taking 
a few at random :— 

P. 7, 1. 18: te acobardards changed to te acor- 
dards; p. 11, 1.16: atin changed to sin; p. 48, 1. 
21: no querer parlanchinear changed to sin faro- 
lear; p. 78,1. 14: frente changed to nariz; p. 86, 
1. 16: nada changed to averia; p. 200, 1. 8: es de 
las mas interesantes changed to no carece de interés. 
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Other changes of Galdés’ have to do with ques- 
tions of style or idiomatic precision, or even of 
correctness, e. g., p. 114, 1. 27: habia mezelado . 
con changed to hubo de afiadir 4; p. 138, 1. 15: 
(Virgen) Santima changed to Santisima ; p. 140, 1. 
6: que siempre le facilitaba extraordinariamente la 
comunicacién changed to medio facil de comunicar ; 
p- 147,1.5: (nifta de) mis ojos changed to mi 
alma; p. 156, 1. 9-10: té& no sabes que los que se 
han muerto estén en el otro mundo appears with 
the sentence 6 no estén en ninguna parte omitted ; 
p. 158, 1. 16: inoculé, inocularon (sic) changed to 
inculeé, ineulearon. 

Presumably, a volume of this kind, provided 
with vocabulary and notes, aims or should aim to 
be complete for the learner’s purpose without the 
need of other instruments of help in lexicography 
—which in the present stage of the language he 
is not likely to fiad accessible. Unfortunately 
this completeness is far from existing in the 
present case. There are numerous inaccuracies 
and omissions, which cannot be charged up against 
the editor’s lack of competence for his task, since 
he generally shows a commendable grasp of the 
linguistic requirements thereof. To mention a few 
instances, picked up here and there, concerning 
the notes :— 

Page 18, 1. 3, cual si... morara: this the 
editor explains as an example of the archaic 
pluperfect in -ra (of which a genuine one occurs 
p. 78, 1. 10); rather it is merely a case of the sub- 
junctive after si in the frequent Castilian con- 
struction of the simple for the compound. tense.— 
Page 27, 1. 3, no biographical notice is given for 
Polo de Medina; but one is given, p. 48, 1. 21, 
for a certain Bergia, who is briefly summarized in 
# foot-note as “a writer on economical subjects.” 
Our diligent inquiries and researches for confirm- 
ing this statement have not been rewarded with 
success by the discovery of such a personage, 
whom we suspect to be rather obscure if not quite 
fictitious. We have a hypothesis, which seems 
plausible, that the aforementioned Bergia is a 
misprint for Bélgica (Belgium), which fits in 
much better with the context, and which is more- 
over the reading of the ninth edition as well.— 
Page 37, 1. 28 and p. 112, 1. 1 contain repeated 
explanations of pesquis, which, with better system, 
could have been consolidated into one-—The note 
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to p. 41, 1. 23 should have been given at the 
earlier occurrence of the construction to which it 
refers, p. 33, 1. 4. Likewise, p. 110, 1. 8, the 
emphatic use of mujer (similar to the more com- 
mon hombre under similar circumstances), which, 
we are told, is simply ‘“‘ added for emphasis,” has 
an earlier occurrence, p. 100, 1. 8.—Page 63, 1. 
18, por esos mundos is given in the vocabulary as 
“all about” ; while p. 180, 1. 20, the corresponding 
expression, por esos suelos de Dios, is passed over 
save for the qualification de Dios, which—we are 
told in a foot-note—is “ used for emphasis. Trans- 
late by ‘ wretched’ or leave untranslated.” This 
treatment of the two examples in question is a 
very unsatisfactory enlightenment of a character- 
istic and oft-recurring Spanish expression having 
a peculiar flavor hard to transmit, but which is 
lucidly explained in Knapp’s Grammar, §265.— 
Note to p. 86, 1.13, 7 Qué buena pieza ! (the qué is 
omitted in the ninth edition) gives “ what a trick ” 
for the quite different sense, ‘(what a) naughty 
girl,’ ‘nice thing. —Note to p. 8, 1. 23, echar un 
cigarro, “to start, put a cigar to use”; this may 
not be literally incorrect, but it is awkward, to 
say the least.—Page 123, 1. 21, dale has a special 
place assigned to it in the vocabulary as “ pshaw,” 
which quite misses the point (cf. similar remark 
apropos of Heath edition, above). 

The following points have been passed over 
entirely by the editor, although all, in a measure, 
deserve attention :— 

Page 29, 1. 6, todo sea con Dios, ‘ what an idea’ ; 
p. 58, 1. 16, cavila que cavilards, ‘by constant re- 
flection’; p. 61, 1. 7, (tener) algo que ver, ‘to be 
concerned ’; p. 68, 1. 10 (and similarly, p. 85, 1. 27), 
vayanse ellos & paseo, ‘to the dickens with them’ 
(ef. French allez vous promener) ; p. 94, 1. 5, 7 Qué 
cosas tienes!‘ how you talk’, or ‘ what nonsense’ ; 
p- 101, 1. 25, dale que dards (cf. Heath edition, 
above) ; p. 109, 1. 5, poco listo en gracia de Dios (cf. 
Heath edition, above); p. 109, 1. 13, aqui de los 
hombres guapos ‘here’s the place for your spry 
men’; p. 138, 1. 2, Primera (i. e. tienda). We 
think that appreciative annotation should call 
attention te a picturesque phrase like mds bueno 
que el (buen) pan, p. 103, 1. 24, as a characteristic 
Spanish expression of supreme goodness ; and in 
the same connection, tan guapa como la madre de 
Dios, p. 104, 1. 12, as an extreme Spanish stand- 
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ard of personal brightness and comeliness (cf. 
Andalusian salada como Maria Santisima). Simi- 
larly, the list of great Renaissance Madonna 
artists, p. 122, 1. 8-9, is passed over without a word 
of comment; it is questionable, however, whether 
the full significance of the passage is at all clear 
to the average un-Spanish or Protestant mind 
without some comment upon the proper relation of 
these names with the context. 

The vocabulary has its share of defects :—Page 
7, 1. 24, le salian al paso (found under salir), * met 
his step”; this is an awkward way of saying 
‘(which) he happened to meet.’-—Page 10, 1. 13, 
lucido, and p. 12, 1. 14, floja, are not explained by 
the vocabulary definitions of these words.—Page 
15, 1. 20, pertenencia is not explained as a unit of 
mining section (nor in the Heath edition).—Page 
33, 1. 1, menudeando (el paso) is given as “ shorten- 
ing”; rather, it is ‘quickening (or hastening) ’— 
Page 36, 1. 25, celebré (una conferencia) is ‘ took 
place’ rather than “ carried on.”—Page 58, 1. 24, 
the explanation of al tres por un cuarto is referred 
by foot-note to evarto when it occurs under tres.— 
Page 109, 1. 4, me pinto: the sense here of ‘sur- 
pass,’ or ‘excel’ is not recorded under this word 
in the vocabulary ; nor is the sense of ‘this way’ 
to por aqui, p. 128, 1. 27, recorded under this term. 
—Page 162, |. 23, porcién: the remark made in 
the Heath edition apropos of this word applies here 
likewise.—Page 180, 1. 3, Imparcial: in the defin- 
ition the editor gives us “name of a magazine”; 
the reader would not recognize, unless he hap- 
pened to be already informed, one of the most 
prominent of the Madrid dailies—Page 182, 1. 9, 
sefiorto is given as “‘ manor”: the editor must have 
been thinking of ‘ gentry’ (or ‘upper crust’ ).— 
P. 197, 1. 24, sochantre as “ subchanter ” might be of 
doubtful meaning to the average lay mind. 

The following expressions are not recorded any- 
where in the vocabulary: Page 84, 1. 7, cesped 
abajo, ‘down hill’; p. 89, 1. 1, ni mucho menos, 
‘far from it’; p. 97, 1. 17, de gente, ‘like a gentle- 
man’; p. 173, 1. 26, parece mentira, ‘it’s in- 
credible’; p. 180, 1. 18, por Dios, although & Dios 
is given. 


The Jenkins’ edition of Marianela represents 
the second publication in their series of Novelas 
Escogidas. When this series was announced some 
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years ago we thought we saw in it an excellent 
opportunity to present to the American school 
and college public a select collection of Spanish 
fiction serving as a counterpart of the Romans 
Choisis of the same house, but skillfuly reduced, 
when necessary, and judiciously annotated. Such 
a series would be a distinct help to the spread of 
Spanish letters among us by thus making acces- 
sible to us noteworthy contributions from a field 
of literary activity in which Spanish talent has 
long excelled. Whether this opportunity will 
be realized remains to be seen. Certainly the 
inauguration of the series with Alarcén’s El 
Final de Norma was not auspicious, or one 
calculated to inspire confidence in what might 
follow. For this novel with its insufferable, 
absurdly impossible romanticism is among the 
least deserving of Alarcén’s work, and one of which 
he himself is said to have been later ashamed. 

In the accession of Galdés’ Marianela to the 
series we note a decided raising of the level. To 
the edition itself no serious objection can be taken. 
We regret that the editor has deemed himself 
obliged to cut down the text somewhat “ to bring 
it within the limits of the class-room use.” The 
fact that his omissions should be, as he alleges, 
digressions or irrelevant descriptions, is not neces- 
sarily a vindication of such a course in the present 
instance, since such passages are often essential to 
the desired flavor of the book and to the author’s 
purpose. ‘lhe whole subject of the extent to 
which a language editor is authorized in med- 
dling with the integrity of a text is a thorny one, 
where opinion is likely to be much divided. 
In the opinion of the present reviewer, how- 
ever, Marianela is in a setting which relieves the 
editor from the perplexity of deciding such a 
problem. The same idea seems to have been held 
by the editors of the first two editions, since they 
present the text entire. 

The annotation is of the brief anemic kind, a 
kind that spares the reader the trouble of refer- 
ring to the dictionary in numerous cases, and re- 
duces the editor’s task, as intellectual purveyor, 
to the point that stimulates hunger rather than 
satisfies it. This may be a desirable principle, 


and one meeting the approval of many. We do 
not undertake to dispute it here. 
R. E. Bassert. 


University of Kansas. 
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Galdés’ Electra, edited, with notes and vocabu- 
lary, by O. G. Bunnett. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1902. 


Although Galdés is best known as a prolific 
novelist he has achieved some success as a play- 
wright, largely, we think, on factitious grounds 
made by favoring circumstances arising from the 
author’s literary eminence and the timeliness of 
his drama themes. He has produced some ten 
plays, a few of which have had quite a vogue, 
They reflect the writer’s salient qualities, as these 
appear in his novels, by standing for a purpose, 
for the inculcation of some reforming social doc- 
trine. The motive does credit to the author, 
albeit it is hardly to be reconciled with the 
principles of the dramatic art. It is doubtful 
whether the purpose-play can achieve lasting 
success. 

In the paucity of good material for modern 
Spanish plays it may be worth while to present 
the Electra to the American school and college 
constituencies, although we doubt whether the 
author’s reputation will perceptibly gain thereby. 
Electra is one of his recent plays, and the one 
which has caught the public favor to the most 
marked degree. The Madrid public was in a 
particularly receptive mood for this play, because 
of the opportuneness of the latter in doing modern 
justice to the ancient theme of the conflict between 
religious tolerance on the one hand and bigotry 
on the other. This conflict is illustrated by the 
vicissitudes of a young girl surrounded by the 
opposing influences of the vida contemplativa and 
activa, alternately dragging her now this way now 
that. The heroine is overflowing with life and 
spirits, and possessed of an inexhaustible fund of 
affection fitting her for the ideal domestic rela- 
tions. But a Spanish Pecksniff would sacrifice 
her to the convent, despite the precious little 
vocation she shows for such a career. Fortunately 
his artful schemes are thwarted and his prey 
escapes him. 

In the presence of obscurantism of a particu- 
larly offensive sort—if degrees may be admitted 
in such a term—the author shows his wonted tact 
and forbearance. But his feelings are unmistak- 
able when, at the close, the heroine is consoled by 
the spectre of her mother and relieved of her 
vows in the following words: “Te doy la verdad, 
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y con ella fortaleza y esperanza . . . Si el amor 
conyugal y los goces de la familia solicitan tu alma, 
déjate llevar de esa dulce atraccién, y no preten- 
das aqui una santidad que no alcanzarias. Dios 
esté en todas partes.” Here we have the keynote 
to the play, its moral—if such a quality may prop- 
erly be said to exist ina play. The present one 
is not come'y, and can hardly be styled tragedy. 
The unity of the acts is not clear enough to the 
average reader to leave his literary sense quite 
satisfied. But the language is not difficult, and 
students can doubtless read the play with profit. 

We wish it could have been better gotten up 
than in the present edition, where errors and 
omissions abound in the editorial workmanship. 
The annotation is of no intrinsic value, falling 
into the time-worn vice of telling us what we 
know, while at the same time discreetly gliding 
over what we do not know and cannot easily find 
out. The vocabulary is particularly vexing in 
its shortcomings: we think that a good second- 
year student, armed with a mal diccionario de bol- 
sillo, could hardly be guilty of some of these. 
Below are a few errors of statement picked up here 
and there—no attempt is made to gather an ex- 
haustive list ;—Page 13, 1. 11, azucarillos, “ con- 
fectionery ” (vocab.): this is an example of mis- 
leading inadequacy of definition, which the con- 
text alone would show, for the characteristic 
Spanish knick-knack of long and brittle sugar 
sticks for sweetening brandy and water as a com- 
mon refreshment.—Page 19, 1. 14, & las veces, 
simply 4 veces, or hasta algunas veces, instead of 
the editor’s contradictory “ always, at any time ” 
(vocab.).—Page 20, 1. 4, fastidiate, vocab. inade- 
quate: it has here an idiomatic sense somewhat 
like ‘ take that,’ or ‘there you are.’—Page 20, 1. 
6, esgrime, ef. vocab. “to fence, hold”; the editor 
must be confusing esgrima, ‘the art of fencing,’ 
with esgrimir, here, ‘to wave, brandish,’ e. g., 
esgrimir una espada, un sable, una escoba, un 
litigo, ete. To be sure the Academy Dictionary 
is deficient on this point, although Tolhausen gives 
an example; but it is the editor’s business to 
supply the numerous omissions of the former work 
in matters of current usage—Page 21, 1. 32, car- 
gante (adj.): cf. vocab. “accuser,” the applica- 
tion of which to the present case is marvelous 
indeed for the proper sense of ‘ teasing’ or ‘ pro- 
voking.’—Page 23, 1.19, enmienda is here ‘ cor- 
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rection ’ rather than editor’s “‘ reward ” (vocab.).— 
Page 23, 1. 33, langosta desmayada: the sense of 
this, as a term of extreme ungracefulness and un- 
attractiveness in a woman, does not appear from 
the vocabulary ; nor the precise nature of the 
object referred to.—Page 31, 1. 30, (usted) extra- 
fiaré: cf. vocab. “to blame, reprimand ” for the 
more usual sense, as here, ‘ to be surprised.’—Page 
34, 1. 14, (estoy) de mds: vocab. “ too many ” is 
loose for the more precise sense of ‘ intruding,’ or 
‘in the way’ (cf. French de trop in same connec- 
tion).—Page 38, 1. 10, apuntan, here ‘to begin to 
appear’; vocab. is wrong.—Page 51, 1. 21, euatrol- 
lones, of which the editor says: “ see ewatromillén 
[vocab.]. A mistake on the part of the servant 
who is speaking and who wishes to give the im- 
pression of a large amount.” But the “mistake” 
is probably only the servant’s illiterate pronun- 
ciation of cuatrillones (= 1000 trillions), the 
more likely word.—Page 52, 1, 8, hacen el oso, 
“to pay court, make love,” apropos of which the 
editor contributes a note as follows: “ In Spain it 
is customary for a young man to walk back and 
forth before the house of his fair one, watching the 
windows, thus hoping to obtain a glimpse of her. 
Hence the comparison to a bear pacing back and 
forth in his cage.” The last inference is ingenious. 
Rather, the expression, hacer el oso, is a satirical 
extension of the primary idea, ‘to play pranks, 
act the clown,’ by reference to the ungainly mo- 
tions of a trick bear doing his stunts before an 
audience.—Page 73, 1. 22, (estamos) divertidas, 
‘(we are) nicely off’, or ‘in a pretty fix’ (iron.), 
instead of vocab. “ joyous.”—Page 79, 1. 19, lucido 
(estoy), here, ‘ I’m a nice fellow’ (iron.), instead of 
vocab. “enlightened, clear.”—Page 82, 1. 26, 
hénos: we are not surprised that the editor gives 
no equivalent of compounds of he + obj. pro. He 
refers he to haber, which is a summary disposal 
of a much disputed question as to the origin, and 
consequently the proper classification of the term, 
whether it be derived from haber or ver. For oppo- 
site opinions on this point cf. Bello-Cuervo, Gram. 
cast., Note, $581 and Note 80, p. 87; and Ford, 
Old Spanish Etymologies, Modern Philology, V ol. 1, 
no. 1, pp. 49-53. A note might have held the 
subject in proper suspense.—Page 97, 1. 15, no 
caben en el tiempo = no existe bastante tiempo para, 
‘there’s no end to,’ which is awkwardly hinted at, 
if at all, in the editor’s vocab. under caber, “to 
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be incapable.”—Page 125, stage scenery, telén 
corto: the sense of an act with two stage settings, 
or tableaux, instead of two separate acts, is not clear 
to the average reader from merely bringing to- 
gether the component elements furnished by the 
vocabulary, “short curtain.’ In the same stage 
setting we find ventanal, which is inserted in the 
vocabulary on the same terms as ventana, “ win- 
dow,” of which last it is not synonymous but 
rather = una serie de ventanas, una galeria de ecris- 
tales—Page 125, 1. 4, Ja Hermana Contadora, 
“prop. noun” (vocab.): it is the convent treas- 
urer or accountant (i. e. cajera).—Similarly, p. 
137, 1. 6, la Hermana Guardiana is put in vocab. 
as “ prop. noun,” whereas it is the janitress, so to 
speak, of the convent. 

The following are some omissions :—Page 10, 1. 
19, dar en, ‘ to take the notion or idea.’—Page 11, 
], 8, dié que (hablar), ‘(it) gave cause, or grounds, 
for..—Page 14, 1. 5, (para decir) cuatro (pala- 
britas), i. e., ‘to have a chance to say something.’ 
In a juxtaposition of this kind in Spanish euatro 
does not necessarily mean “four,” as a definite 
numeral, but represents characteristically an in 
definite idea of restriction as anglice,‘a couple.’ 
Examples are not infrequent, although I am not 
aware of the subject being mentioned in the dic- 
tionaries or in the accessible grammars; as: cuatro 
terrones, x few bits of land; cuatro dones, some 
paltry talents; cuatro palabras (al lector), a sort 
of brief prefatory notice, ete.—Page 45, 1. 10, 
dejar (4 uno) mal, ‘to leave in the lurch, disap- 
point.’—Page 48, |. 4, ; Anda con Dios! a charac- 
teristic expression of dazed astonishment, as 
‘Mercy on us!’—Page 58, |. 24, tengo para mi, 
‘Iam of the opinion. —Page 81, 1. 26, pues no 
faltaba mas, ‘ why certainly.—Page 102, 1. 19, 
pide por esa boca,‘ ask what you please.’—Page 
125, 1. 13, sten, ‘ forehead.’ 

The following typographical errors are noted :— 
Page 11, 1. 5, llomaremos; p. 107, 1. 3, acorbar- 
dandose ; p. 128, 1. 6, et for en; p. 183, 1. 24, 
chiton for chitén; p. 136, 1. 1, hermada for her- 
mana; in vocab. respirar, “to breath”; in Act 
IV the punctuation is faulty at the beginning of 
sc. iii (p. 101) and in se. xi (p. 121, 1. 12), the 
latter case occurring also in the Madrid edition. 


R. E. Basserr. 
University of Kansas. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


A History of German Literature. By Joun G. 
Rosertson. New York: Putnam, 1902. xxviii, 
365 pp. 


There has long been a vacant place waiting for 
a sober, accurate, and up-to-date English study of 
the general field of German Literature, based 
upon the results of modern scholarship without 
being too technical. Professor Robertson’s book 
fills this vacancy quite acceptably, and imme- 
diately takes its place as the most useful work on 
the subject, as a general hand-book, that has yet 
appeared in English. This new History of Ger- 
man Literature has not the brilliancy, breadth, 
and originality of Scherer’s masterpiece, nor the 
kindling enthusiasm and eloquence of Professor 
Francke’s “Social Forces,” but partly for that 
reason, because of its eminent sobriety, it is a 
safer guide for the beginner; and it differs so 
widely from both these works that it may well be 
used together with them. 

Professor Robertson’s book is essentially a de- 
scriptive study, and it has both the advantages 
and limitations implied in this characterization. 
It succeeds in giving a very good idea of the 
literature of the important periods, of the work 
of the principal authors, and of individual master- 
pieces; and to this end the many outlines given of 
the greatest works discussed are most useful and 
acceptable. At the same time the work as a 
whole is more like a picture gallery than like a 
history. Undoubtedly the thing done—the de- 
scription of the literature—was the first thing to 
be done; the question is whether more attention 
might not have been given to general movements, 
to the great lines of development, to comparative 
study, both within the single literature and with 
other literatures, without unduly swelling the size 
of the volume. One would consent to the omis- 
sion of a considerable proportion of the names 
mentioned, for the sake of more emphasis upon 
the evolution and comparative aspects of the 
literature studied. The introduction is excellent 
in this respect, but it gives only a very brief sum- 
ming up. Especially would a larger reference to 
parallel or contrasting phenomena in English 
literature be welcome for its pedagogical value. 

Every new history of literature that appears 
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suggests anew the really chaotic state of the theory 
of literary history. The embarrassment of the 
bewildering multiplicity of modern interests is 
especially troublesome to the literary historian, 
and it is particularly difficult for him to find a 
unifying principle for his work. If the study of 
literature is a branch of esthetics, that fact hardly 
appears in our literary histories; and, indeed, an 
attempt to proceed upon this basis would doubt- 
less be a sad failure. As for an ethical study of 
literature, that is under a traditional taboo, es- 
pecially in Germany, and the present work, with 
its warfare upon Tendenz, is an interesting ex- 
ample of German influence in thisregard. There 
remain such other interests as the political and 
sociological, the philosophic, the philological, and 
most recently the psychological ; and while an occa- 
sional literary historian has the courage to give 
one of these free rein while holding all the rest in 
check, the usual custom is rather to let several or 
all of them run along together in rather hap- 
hazard fashion. The work before us has this 
character of multiform interest. But by sacri- 
ficing the advantages of a single point of view, 
the author has doubtless gained in accuracy of 
detail and has made his work an excellent book 
of reference. The suggestions that may be made 
for the possible improvement of the work must 
also apply largely to details. 

The general plan of the book is pretty strictly 
chronological, with the traditional division into 
periods. There are some departures from the ex- 
act chronological order, however, due to the 
grouping of authors and to the difficulty of plac- 
ing definitely a long life, like that of Goethe or of 
Tieck. In some cases, the order of the names 
leads to chronological confusion. For example, 
the reader would get the impression, but for care- 
ful attention to the marginal dates, that Zesen 
belonged to a later generation than Christian 
Weise and Schnabel; and again, the placing of 
Uhland and Grillparzer after the chapter on 
Young Germany will pretty surely give the 
student a wrong perspective. It is, of course, im- 
possible to reconcile completely the conflicting 
demands of biographical unity, proper grouping, 
and historical sequence; but the chronological set- 
ting once being adopted, it should be made as 
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easy as possible for the reader to keep in mind the 
sequence of men and events. 

The general distribution of space to the various 
larger periods is about what was to be expected: 
36 pages to Old High German, a good allowance 
of over 100 pages to Middle High German, 
slightly less to the next three centuries and a half 
up to 1700 (this long period is somewhat stinted), 
and the larger bulk of the book to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries (180 and 210 pages re- 
spectively.) This emphasis of the more modern 
literature is as it should be. The only matter for 
regret is that the last thirty years of the century 
just closed are treated so briefly; inasmuch as 
there is no good study in English of the interest- 
ing developments during this period, it is to be 
hoped that a longer chapter may be devoted to 
them in a future edition of this History.’ 

Putting aside all that is fairly open to differ- 
ence of opinion, the following running commen- 
tary of criticisms in detail may be offered: pp. 12, 
14, the name Isidore is not used consistently.—p. 
15. There is not sufficient warrant for calling 
the Wessobrunn Prayer a “ poetic beginning,” or 
poems like it a point of departure for secular 
poetry.—p. 18f. The ordinary reader will hardly 
know what the “ Tours of the North” may mean, 
or where Werden is located. To call the 9th 
century “the brightest in the OHG. period” is 
to consider only the literature that happens to be 
preserved, and to neglect all that must have per- 
ished— p. 25. The inferiority of Otfried’s did- 
dling meter to the old alliterative form in dignity 
and power should not be overlooked. It seems 
strange to call Otfried the “culminating point” 
of a literature that had long ago produced poems 
of the quality of the Hildebrandslied.— p. 27. 
Read “such poems as the Hildebrandslied,” ete. 
The student should not get the impression that 
the wreckage that has survived the ages is all that 
ever existed.— p. 32. In view of earlier Greek ex- 
amples, Ruodlieb cannot be called the first ro- 
mance of adventure in European literature.— p. 
48. The term “saga” seems misapplied to the 


1Even Professor Coar’s interesting Studies in German 
Literature in the 19th Century, which have appeared since 
the words above were written, give comparatively little 
space to this generation. 
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Oriental anecdotal matter of Salman und Morolf 
(cf. also p. 110).— p. 49. It is not made clear why 
“indigenous forces were not sufficient”.— p. 60. 
Lachmann’s ballad theory has certainly been de- 
cidedly “weakened” in that its most explicit 
postulates have been discredited by more recent 
criticism; about all that is left of his theory is 
given simply and directly in the poem itself: wns 
ist in alten meren wunders vil geseit . . . —p. 70. 
The dramatic structure and quality of the Nibe- 
lungenlied might be emphasized, as compared with 
the more epic nature of the saga and of the Iliad. 
— pp. 92, 96. The author minimizes or overlooks 
the importance of Parzival’s sin and conversion ; 
Wolfram, too, saw the “tragedy of doubt and 
spiritual revolt” in his work.— p. 94. Wolfram’s 
conception of the grail was not so simple and 
consistent as represented in the note.— p. 96f. 
Wolfram’s large-minded tolerance is worthy of 
special note.— p. 99, 1. 6, read “rationalism” for 
“naturalism” (cf. also p. 110, 1. 19).—p. 105. 
Where Gottfried’s earnestness is mentioned, his 
extreme artificiality should also be noted, and his 
lack of the deep sincerity and moral power of 
Wolfram.— p. 116. The erroneous impression is 
here given that the idealized and spiritualized 
conception of Minne was the only one held by 
the German Minnesingers. The external forms of 
the Minnesang might well be described.— p. 126. 
It would be worth while to insist upon Walther’s 
realism, and the genuineness that is found in his 
expression of nature together with the conven- 
tionality characteristic of the Minnesang.— p. 
130. The expression niedere Minne should per- 
haps be explained.— p. 184. The Knittelvers might 
be described more exactly.— p. 199. Goethe was 
not the first to take the modern view of Faust’s 
strivings.— p. 207. The forms used by Opitz, es- 
pecially the Alexandrine, should be defined.— p. 
312. It is strange that the comparatively feeble 
lines Mit einen gemalten Band should be selected 
to characterize the new epoch in modern poetry 
opened by Goethe.— p. 321. The characterization 
of Egmont as a Stiirmer und Dranger is not par- 
ticularly apt.— p. 329. Schiller’s Student von Nas- 
sau was a drama, not a romance.— p. 332. Schu- 
bart hardly intended his Kaplied as a “song in 
praise of colonization.”— p. 350. A yearning for 
peace of soul is even more characteristic than a 
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love of nature in the lyrics of this period.— p. 
353. To speak of subjectivity as “dross” implies 
arather startling condemnation of all lyrism; 
and Goethe confessed that all his work was essen- 
tially subjective !— p. 390. Mary’s death may not 
be morally deserved, but it certainly is not a 
dramatic accident.— p. 421. It is a great deal to 
say—in view of Goethe and Platen—that Der 
gestiefelte Kater is the best satirical drama in Ger- 
man literature.— p. 435. Debucourt-LeVeau’s La 
eruche cassée can hardly be described as a picture 
of the Dutch school; it is Kleist who transmutes 
the French tone of the picture into Dutch.— p. 
452. It is confusing to speak of the Elegie and 
the Trilogie der Leidenschaft, as the one is in- 
cluded in the other.— p, 510. Heine’s prophetic 
zeal seems overestimated, it is more than doubtful 
whether he would have been equal to an “ oppor- 
tunity” if it had come —p. 535. Hero’s lamp is 
extinguished by the priest, not by a storm.— p. 
539. It seems extravagant praise to speak of even 
one of Raimund’s characters in the same breath 
with Moliére, and to say that “no writer ”—i. e. 
no other writer—“ ever made such an astonishing 
advance ” as Raimund from his prentice work to 
his best: after all, even his best remains mediocre. 
—p.589. The term “epic” is very large for a 
pretty little romance like Scheffel’s Trompeter.— 
pp. 593, 595. It should be stated what “ kind ” of 
masterpiece is represented by Hans Lange and 
Colberg, and what themes were “of absorbing in- 
terest” to Wilbrandt’s contemporaries.— p. 598ff. 
The author follows Koch and others in overesti- 
mating the importance of Wagner’s works as 
literature ; one may be a passionate admirer of 
Wagner’s operas and do just homage to the genius 
of the man and his great influence, and yet con- 
fess that he lacked very much of being a great 
poet. 

In the language of the History, the tendency to- 
ward an unnecessary use of German terms may 
be mildly criticised, as also the use of “ pathos” 
in the German rather than the English sense (p. 
592 and elsewhere), and the loose use of “ naive” 
(pp. 595, 606, 608, etc.) Only a few misprints 
were noted, in addition to those corrected in the 
Errata: p. 344, note, Schiiddekopf; p. 347, mar- 
gin, Ansichten ; p. 351, 1. 13, wher den Wassern; 
p. 388, 1. 7, comma after notwithstanding, not 
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after aims and public; p. 495, 1. 7 fr. below, van 
Beethoven; p. 525, note, Mayne; p. 527, 1. 8 fr. 
below, Lyrische ; p. 541, note 2, C. Hepp; p. 551, 
note 3, C. C. T. Litemann; p. 624, Brockes 
omitted ; p. 629, Klinger, 325ff. for 375ff. 

The bibliographical notes are very useful and 
on the whole quite accurate and up to date. The 
typography of the book is excellent. 


JOHN ScHOLTE NOLLEN. 
Indiana University. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La Mere de la Marquise par Epmonp Axovt, 
edited with notes and vocabulary by Murray 
Preasopy Brusn, Ph. D., Instructor in Ro- 
mance Languages, Johns Hopkins University. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1903." 


Edmond About was one of the wittiest French 
writers of the nineteenth century and most of his 
novels are characterized by a light sarcastic vein. 
“La Mére de la Marquise”, a humorous little 
satire of about one hundred pages, is an excellent 
illustration of his style. It cannot fail to delight 
the students for whom it is destined. 

Dr. Brush’s edition is especially prepared for 
intermediate classes and is provided with plentiful 
notes and a vocabulary. 

The following mistakes and misprints are called 
to the attention of the editor. 

P. 8, 1. 22, p. 11, 1. 22, and in the vocabulary, 
samavar should be spelled samovar. The Paris 
edition (1860) has the same misprint. 

P. 9, 1. 26, ainé should be spelled ainé ; 

p- 12, 1. 14, awrait, auraient ; 

p- 30, 1. 13, adresse, which does not mean any- 
thing here, should be replaced by tendresse. See 
Paris edition, 1860. 

P. 32, 1. 8, parteageait should read partageait ; 

p- 36, 1. 15, vu, vus ; 

p. 41, 1. 4, lo, le; 


1In a second impression of the text-book, now under 
way, the editor has been enabled to embody the greater 
part of Prof. Frangois’ valuable suggestions and correc- 
tions.—M. P. B. 
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p. 46, 1. 25, come, comme, and 1. 31, apartement, 
appartement ; 

p- 49, 1. 26, etait, était ; 

p. 67, 1. 28, que, qui; 

p- 78, 1. 4, ses, ces ; 

p. 83, 1. 26, de pere fils, de pere en fils; same 
omission of en in the vocabulary under the words 
pere and fils. 

P. 86, 1. 3, tout, toute ; 

p. 92,1.8 and in the vocabulary. résoliment 
should be spelled résolument ; 

p- 100, 1. 9, toute, tout, and 1. 26, aprés, apres ; 

p- 101, 1. 10, etonné, étonné ; 

p- 108, 1. 14, examples, exemples, and 1. 28, con- 
vint, convint ; 

p. 109, 1. 4, insert a hyphen between petits and 
enfants. 

P. 112, note on p. 4. 2, proposition should read 
preposition ; 

p- 117, note on p. 33. 5, coutait, cotitait. 

In the vocabulary, p. 129, under the word 
beaucoup, insert a comma after much and under 
the words bee and bélitre, transpose the period 
and the dash. 

Bergeronette should be written bergeronnette. 

Add a comma after bombé. Under the word 
cérémonie, faire de — should read faire des —s. 
The editor seems to have been misled by the nega- 
tive form in the text, for which see p. 22, 1. 32. 

The letter f after client?le should be italicized. 
P. 133, campagne should read compagne. Finis- 
tere, mensonge and opéra should be marked mascu- 
line instead of feminine. Incessament should be 
writien incessamment ; inquieter, inquiéter ; isolé- 
ment, m., isolement. 

Under maudire, transpose the dash and the 
comma. aru is given a feminine form parue as 
in the large dictionaries of Bescherelle and La- 
rousse; paraitre being intransitive and its past 
participle being always conjugated with avoir, the 
feminine form of the latter can never be used. 

Under pli, drop the dash after was; under 
révolter, drop the comma after to; in rondelet, 
insert a dash between the / and the ending. Subite 
is the femininejform of the adjective ; we should 
have swbit, -e. 

Under sortir, we have the expression: sortir du 
bon sens while the text gives: sortir de son bon 
sens; see p. 8, 1. 12. Under suivant, we should 
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be told that it means according to when a preposi- 
tion. Tard and fort (in this text) are adverbs 
and should not be given a feminine form. Under 
tournoi, tonrney should read tourney. Venir de 
and venir @ respectively mean to have just and to 
happen only when followed by an infinitive. The 
student should be warned of the fact. Vertue 
should read vertu. Under voyons, read exel. in- 
stead of eel. I never heard the word whist pro- 
nounced as indicated by the editor: veest. He 
also wrongly requires the student to pronounce the 
e in respect. Sortir and tressaillir should be 
marked irregular. Mordre is not irregular. 
The word allée should precede allemand ; eraig- 
nit, craindre (cf. plaignit and plaindre); déli- 
cieusement, heureusement, joyeusement should re- 
spectively precede their adjective ; cf. malheureuse- 
ment, malheureux; malicieusement, malicieux, 
vigoureusement, vigoureux. Endormi should pre- 
cele endormir ; hair, haleine ; petit-enfant, petite- 
fill; redoublement, redoubler ; roulement, rouler 
(ci. tremblement, trembler). 

{a the note on p. 3. 1 (p. 111), we are told that 
Louis-Philippe of Orleans was the first cousin of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X.! 

In the note on p. 4. 2 (p. 112), Dr. Brush con- 
siders boire as a verb in the expression apres 
boire. Larousse rightly classifies it as a noun. 
If it were a verb, the past infinitive would be 
used. 

In the note on p. 6.3 (p. 112) and in the vocab- 
ulary, the editor translates n’avoir garde de by not to 
think of. It is not strong enough. 

in the note on p. 32. 1 (p. 116), we are told 
that “ French law requires three public announce- 
ments at the city hall where the civil marriage is 
to take place.” We read in Cod. Nap., art. 63: 
“ Avant la célébration du mariage, l’officier de 
l'état civil fera deux publications 4 huit jours d’in- 
tervalle devant la porte de la maison commune 

.’ However there may be a recent law 
with which the present reviewer is not acquainted. 
_ We cannot help mentioning the following un- 
satisfactory translations or incomplete definitions 
in the vocabulary : 
s'acoquiner, to be attached (Dr. Brush’s transla- 

tion) (ef. text p. 102, 1. 2) ; 
battre, to beat, use up (ef. text p. 8, 1. 20) ; 
a bientét, good by for a short time (cf. p. 67, 1. 32) ; 
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donner téte (under the word ¢éte), to turn, go, give 
way. The right translation of the expression is 

given under donner (cf. text, p. 52, 1. 22, and p. 

91, 1. 27); 
dedans, m., inside, interior, content (cf. p. 2, 1. 13) ; 
au-devant de, in front of (ef. p. 65, 1. 4) ; 
éclairer, to enlighten (cf. p. 85, 1. 14, and p. 105, 

], 22); 
époux, pl., married people ; 

a bon escient, knowingly (cf. p. 89, 1. 27); 

faire de la peine, to trouble (cf. p. 92, 1. 22); 

hocher, to raise, toss (cf. p. 104, 1. 17) ; 

hétel, m., private separate house as distinguished 
from appartement, flat ; 

larron de noblesse, thief of a noble (ef. p. 34, 1. 23) ; 

méme, even, same, self (cf. p. 50,1. 28, and passim) ; 

par-dessus means “into the bargain” when fol- 

lowed by le marché (cf. p. 69, 1. 12); 
tenir de bonne part, under part, to think it a good 

thing, approve of it. See the right translation 

under the word tenir. 
parti, m., party, match, person (cf. p. 57, 1. 13, and 
passim) ; 
plaisamment, pleasantly (ef. p. 26, 1. 20) ; 
prévenant, observing (ef. p. 81, 1. 30) ; 
retourner, to return (cf. p. 50, 1. 31, and p. 90, 1. 

14); 
se retrouver,-to meet, to be met with (ef. p. 97, 1. 

14) ; 
rire, to laugh (ef. p. 80, 1. 6) ; 
saisir, to seize, arrest (cf. p. 91, 1. 30) ; 
tant que, as much as (ef. p. 63, 1. 3); 

il me tarde, it seems a long time to me (ef. p. 84, 

1. 15); 
terre, f., earth (ef. p. 42, 1.19, and p. 70, 1. 21); 
toujours, always, ever (cf. p. 7, 1. 8); 
tout, 211, every, whole (ef. p. 8, 1. 26); 
vendange, f., harvest ; 
vendangeur, m., harvester ; 
vivacité, f., activity, energy (cf. p. 8, 1. 14). 

Plait il, according to the editor, is not a very 
polite form. 

We read under the word Terreur “ all persons 
suspected of being hostile to the revolutionary 
government were executed.” The adjective all 
should be replaced by many. 

The vocabulary is incomplete. The following 
words and expressions could not be found : 

avoir affaire & (see text p. 93, 1.10) ; avoir Pair 
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de (p. 66, 1. 1, and passim) ; accommodant (p. 95, 
1.14); aw besoin (p. 91, 1. 2); cotffure (p. 73, 1. 
17) ; commettre (p. 69, 1. 22); pour le coup (p. 
41, 1. 11) ; (riche) en diable (p. 69, 1. 11); épreuve 
(p. 104, 1. 11) ; fier (p. 65, 1. 18, and passim) ; fin,-e 
(p. 18, 1. 2) ; & la fois (p. 14, 1. 6) ; il s’en fut & ses 
affaires (p. 78, 1. 31); habits (p. 73, 1. 25); in- 
térieur (p. 83, 1. 8); jadis (p. 109, 1.13) ; aw petit 
jour (p. 104, 1.10); & mesure que (p. 58, 1. 13) ; 
nez (p. 69,1. 12, and passim) ; codter les yeus de la 
téte (p. 68, 1. 29): en pieds (p. 8,1. 25) ; & part (p. 
67, 1. 15); pouvoir as a noun (p. 95,1. 1, and pas- 
sim) ; @ tout propos (p. 72, 1. 25); pourvu que (p. 
95, 1. 22): quelque peu (p. 65, 1.1); quittance (p. 
95, 1. 18); récompense (p. 6, 1. 29): repousser 
(p. 85, 1. 28); rudement (p. 86, 1. 30); se sawver 
(p. 68, 1. 9); sein (p. 105, 1. 25); sowhaiter (p. 18, 
1.3); soi (p. 100, 1. 19); soit que (p. 101, 1. 6) ; 
ta ta ta (p. 22, 1.15); tout en (p. 74, 1. 18); vig- 
neron (p. 105, 1. 30); v’la (p. 65, 1. 11) ; vit, pres. 
indicative of vivre, and vit, past definite of voir, 
should be indicated in the vocabulary (cf. vit, p. 5, 
1. 27; p. 73, 1. 7, and passim). 

The play on the word misére (p. 92, ll. 16, 17) 
is unexplained. Finally, as the editor has devoted 


a note to the expression de guerre las (p. 27, |. 6), 
he might have called the attention of the reader 
to the curious agreement of das with the subject of 


the following verb. It is the only example I re- 
member having seen of the modernization of the 
old form de guerre lasse. 

These slight imperfections are not of a nature 
to impair the usefulness of the book and will not 
prevent it from becoming popular with teachers 
and pupils. 

Vicror E. Francois. 


College of the City of New York. 





ENGLISH SYNTAX. 


Zur Geschichte der altenglischen Prapositionen 
‘mid’ und ‘wid, mit Bericksichtigung ihrer 
beiderseitigen Beziehung. Von Era Hirt ie. 
[Anglistische Forschungen, hrsg. von Johannes 
Hoops, Heft 2.] Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 
1901. Pp. vii+ 184. 


The two OE. prepositions mid and wid were in 
their original functions fundamentally different, 
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yet in the course of their history they exhibit such 
changes in use and meaning as to be interchange- 
able in a large number of cases. A study of one, 
then, would naturally bring out much to throw 
light on the use of the other, and it was, therefore, 
highly desirable, indeed necessary, to consider the 
history of the two together. In the introduction 
the author dwells upon the fact that the first im- 
pulse to these extensive changes did not originate 
with the prepositions themselves. These, being in 
their origin adverbs, served at first more precisely 
to explain the verbal idea. Consequently the 
employment of this or that preposition depended 
in reality on the idea contained in the verb. 
Excellently illustrated is this explanatory force of 
the adverb-preposition in the OE. verb mengan, 
which is used both with mid and wid. The use of 
the ‘directional’, translocal wid here was due to 
the point of view of the actual conjoining, bring- 
ing together, of the ingredients to be combined or 
mixed. If, however, the idea in the speaker’s 
mind was that of the condition of being combined, 
mixed, then the associative mid was likely to be 
used, this, therefore, originating probably with the 
past participle which expresses the resultant con- 
dition. The aim of the author in the present work 
is to offer an exhaustive historical study of the 
two prepositions, to trace the stages in which wid 
replaced mid and the process by which it came to 
be the general expression of association. 

The purely local sense, which must be the fun- 
damental one, cf. Greek pera, no longer exists in 
OE. and can only be accepted as a ‘ Vorstufe.’ 
In Gothic it occurs once in: gam at marein Galei- 
laie mip tweihnaim markom Daikapaulaios, Me. 7, 
31 (Heyne’s ed.), In Homer the preposition 
pera is used predominantly with personal objects 
and mostly in the plural. So regularly in the 
Germanic languages, cf. ON. hesta beztr dykkir 
hann med Hreidgotum, and OS. mid them lindiun 
leng libbien mosti. This use of mid = Latin apud, 
penes, is highly developed in OE., serving often 
simply to designate locality, e. g., ic was mid 
Hunum and mid Hred Gotum .... and mid 
Burgundum Seer ic beag gedeah. Here the local- 
ity idea is brought out clearly by the following 
Ser, in the land of the Burgundians. In Phenix 
23, ne stanclifu heah hlifioS swa her mid us, the 
designation of locality is made more precise by 
the addition of the adverb of place her. Very 
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rare is the distributive use as in: sie wlmihtig 
«-. drihten dema mid une twiht. The fuada- 
mental meaning of mid was ‘ between’, ‘among’ ; 
hence it could only be used with singular nouns 
after the original sense had faded. The meaning 
intra, apud was narrowed to penes, which permit- 
ted more easily the development of the idea of 
association. The starting point probably was 
verbs of dwelling, remaining, resting and the like. 
In the use with a plurality of persons to designate 
a locality there exists the idea of community, a 
being together, e. g., Orosius, 18, 13, he woes mid 
Sem fyrstum mannum on Sem lande, nefde he Seah 
ma Sonne twentig hrySera =‘ he was among the 
first, one of the first, with the first.’ Compare 
further, Higelue Hredling Ser at ham wunad, 
selfa mid gesiSum sewealle neah, where the associ- 
ative idea is prominent. The fundamental mean- 
ing of locality has become entirely secondary in 
its associative use, where, through the connect- 
ing link ‘coexistence in one place’, the idea 
of being together, united, combined comes into 
the foreground. Here the associative relation 
in the condition of rest is first taken up (1), in the 
subdivisions of union of co-ordinated concepts (mid, 
‘together with, simul cum’), e. g., Chron. 1053, he 
set mid Sem cyninge et gereorde ; the union of a 
concept with a subordinate (mid =mit), as, a 
general and the army, e.g. Byrht., 51 Set her 
stynt unforcuds eorl mid his werode; and trans- 
ferred use: Ai/fr. 1, 32, he us forgijS det we mid 
him beon yrfenuman and efenhlytan his wuldres ; 
II, associative relation with verbs denoting ordi- 
nary activity pp. 21-34; III, associative relation 
in activities of a reciprocal or mutual nature, e. g. 
with the verbs sprecan, gedeaht habban, spellian, 
smeagan, redan, findan, sibbe habban, liegan, men- 
gan, heman, blandan, flitan, winnan, gefeohtan, 
&c. Under II, if the concepts that are united 
stand to one another in the relation of subordi- 
nation, as the leader and the army, the king and 
his people, parents and children, the idea, while 
fundamentally associative, is no longer purely so; 
it tends more and more toward the modal, as: 
Chron. 1097, ferde Eadgar, wseling mid fierde on 
Italie. Much more clearly does the modal idea 
appear where the subordinate word is qualified by 
an adjective, e. g. Chron. 1073, ham gewende mid 
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ealre his fyrde, or Orosius 236, 9, farende mid ealre 
his firde wii Romeweard. With verbs of fighting 
mid means ‘on the side of’ as, Orosius, 140, 28, 
se consul mid Romanum gefeaht wis Sabinam, 
where the parallel-associative force of mid as op- 
posed to the reciprocal-associative wid is clearly 
brought out. Such verbs as drincan, sittan, fedan 
where the reciprocal idea is entirely absent always 
take mid. In verbs of speaking the directional 
idea is fundamental and hence wid is here the 
original preposition. The use of mid (as in se de 
mid hine sprec, Bede, 130,13) probably originated 
in such expressions as sprece habban, gedeaht 
habban wid > mid, where the associative idea 
could easily assert itself in the speaker’s con- 
sciousness by analogy with other combinations 
with habban (10, p. 35). As the author brings 
out pp. 42-43, and stated above, the associative- 
modal easily develops out of the purely associa- 
tive. A further step toward the modal is made 
by the connection of persons with objects, charac- 
teristics, or abstract concepts, which they have 
have with them or that characterize them (p. 46), 
e. g. sum sceal mid hearpan et his hlafordes fotum 
sittan, Manna Wyrde, 80, and he frean gesihd 
.... faran mid megenwundrum mongum to 
Singe, Crist, 925. Where mid designates the cir- 
cumstances, under which the activity of the sub- 
ject takes place, by which it, in a transferred 
sense, is accompanied, the effect is a two-fold one, 
according as it is an expression of the subject itself, 
or entirely independent of the activity of the sub- 
ject. In the latter case the associative element is 
stronger. The accompanying outer circumstance 
may be help, support, grace, blessing, permission, 
advice, will, &e.,e. g. wolde gewinnan dis land mid 
Rodbeardes eorles fultume, Chron. 1089. Entirely 
modal, however, is often the use where the accom- 
panying circumstance is an expression of the subject, 
the meaning not infrequently being determined by 
the nature of the verb. In come se stranga winter 
mid forste and mid snawe eallan ungeweredon, 
Chron., 1046, the idea is associative-modal, but 
the modal is pronounced ; in mihte faran mid his 
besum full goldes ungedered the modal is clearer 
still, while in he bemaende mid wope, where mid 
wope shows the intensity, and indeed the manner 
of the action of the verb, the use is purely modal. 
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We may pass by the pages devoted to the purely 
modal, pp. 53-62, taken up under the nouns 
occurring with mid. 

As in the case of transition from the associative 
to the modal, so in the instrumenal to the modal 
the causal agency is largely the added attribute, 
which modifies and determines the kind and man- 
ner of the action. One point may here be noted : 
influence of the verb again. Certain verbs may 
easily introduce the modal idea, others the instru- 
mental, as verbs of adorning, equipping, &c., the 
instrumental idea being strong or weak, according 
to the intimacy of the connection between the 
qualifying attribute and the verbal action. So 
in: to ledan modigne stedan mid gyldenum gradum 
gejretwode the idea is modal-instrumental. In 
gehalan Sa wunde urra seylda, mid strangelicum 
leecedome, gif he ne meg wid lisum the instrumen- 
tal idea lies in the contrasted strangelicum and 
lisum, If we omit the last clause the use of mid 
is purely instrumental. The transition from the 
associative to the instrumental the author illus- 
trates by the sentence: elles hit (scip) gelent mid 
Sy streame .. . sceal fleotan mid dy streame—the 
ship moves with the stream, but it also moves for- 
ward by means of the motion of the stream. 37 
pages are given to material illustrative of the purely 
instrumental use, the examples being given under 
41 verb-groups. Noteworthy is the use of mid 
with the passive. Here other prepositions have 
frequently replaced the instrumental mid, as men 
beods Surh synna swa forworhte, Wulfstan, 95, 17. 
Particularly when the means or agency designated 
is a person is mid replaced by surh, whereas, if 
the means is non-personal mid is much more com- 
mon. In to fela manna wyrd . . mid dyllican 
wrencan Surh deofol forlered the means with mid 
and personal agency with surh are clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

The fundamental meaning of wid was trans- 
local, in the sense of mere direction from one 
point to a second—‘to, up to, toward.’ The 
glosses translate by Latin contra, adversus, secus, 
juxta, pone, circum, and cireiter. Its use with 


three cases is not parallel in any other Germanic 
language, for in Gothic wipra is used only with the 
accusative, ON. vid, vidr, with the dative and the 
accusative, as also OHG. widar and OS. uuid, while 
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OF ries. with is used with the accusative and possibly 
the genitive. 

The author takes up the oldest use, that of 
direction in space: I, with verbs of motion, where 
the use of wid with the genitive serves to indicate 
the attainment of the aim or goal ; II, with verbs 
of sensuous perception ; III, with verbs meaning 
to lie, stretch along,—the verb licgan; IV, with 
expressions of grasping, seizing. In verbs of 
hastening, striving, &c., there is added an intellec- 
tual moment to the sensuous view-point of motion. 
These verbs, therefore, form a transitional step to 
those verbs, which only ideally, metaphorically, 
express direction (I, p. 108). In gefor . . . mid 
firde wid Pencentes, Italia fole . . . Orosius, 160, 
27, wid stands on the boundary line of its develop- 
ment to the means of expressing the adversative 
relation. The idea of hostility here lies in part in 
wid and partly in mid firde. Later wid alone be- 
comes sufficient. Psychologically the combina- 
tion of wid and liegan is explained (III, p. 116) 
in this way that the concepi of direction has its 
root in the point of view of the thinking subject,who 
sees something lying and follows it from point to 
point with his eyes, and in so doing involuntarily 
transfers the motion to the object itself. For ex- 
ample, Orosius 18, 26, eal Sat his (i. e. of Nor- 
way) man ader 0d8e ettan odde ertan meg, Sat LB wid 
da se = stretches along the sea. Under B is con- 
sidered the transferred translocal use, direction in 
the idea (pp. 118-133). The transition from the 
purely translocal is easy. It has just been noted 
in connection with the verb licgan, and the author 
develops the point more fully under IV, how 
wiS may come to be used with verbs in which the 
directional idea is not expressed in the action, but 
may lie in the consciousness of the acting subject. 
The illustrative material is grouped under the 
following heads: I, expressions of address, where 
it is to be noted that wid is often replaced by to ; 
II, verbs expressing a certain action or relation to 
some one; III, verbs meaning to direct one’s 
thoughts on something ; IV, expressions indicative 
of a certain mental attitude, conduct toward. 

In the following category C, wid is considered 
in its use to designate the direction in reciprocal 
relations. The close relation is evident. In the 
first the idea is that of direction from one poi¥t to 

a) 


’ 
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another—single direction. In this case it is a 
reciprocal one, direction from two starting points, 
so as to speak, to the same point—the direction is 
double. The transition is easy, but by it wid as- 
sumes a wider function. In its older use it is, 
however, being somewhat limited by being occa- 
sionally replaced by other prepositions, to for in- 
stance with sprecan. The directional idea is at 
the basis in such expressions as: ‘to fight with, 
have intercourse with, have dealings with, mingle 
with, and meet with.’ The nature of these words 
brought it about that wid came to combine the 
two factors of the action into a reciprocal relation. 
Not until the verbs themselves changed their 
meaning in such a way that in this reciprocal re- 
lation the associative element came prominently 
into the foreground did the directional idea dis- 
appear in the preposition also. Two points are to 
be noted here: verbs like liegan, forlicgan gemen- 
gan and heman use wid and mid without any 
difference in meaning ; these expressions have then 
undoubtedly had some influence in transferring 
wid to relations where the reciprocal idea was 
entirely absent ; secondly, the development of the 
instrumental use of wid instead of mid through 
such verbs as lysan, gyldan and other verbs for 
barter, exchange, &c., (cf. pp. 86 and 143). The 
author has noted Wuljstan’s preference for ongean, 
togeanes with such verbs as feohtan and winnan, 
and the increasing use of the dative after wid 
with these verbs, probably under the influence of 
ongean. But he has not, as I think, stressed 
sufficiently the influence that ongean, togenes had 
on the development of meaning in wid by assum- 
ing the adversative function that wid early de- 
veloped, an influence that certainly facilitated and 
hastened the development of the associative use 
of wid out of the other reciprocal and intralocal 
uses. The intralocal use is highly important for 
the change to the associative. In wid, ‘ opposite, 
gegeniiber ’, the idea is still that of direction (for 
direction does not imply motion also). Now if 
the object that is ‘ opposite’ is distant the directional 
idea is preserved. If, however, the object is in 
the immediate neighborhood of the first object 
opposite to which it is, then the concept of being 
situated opposite easily passes over into that of 
proximity and that into co-existence in place, as- 
sociation (p. 154). If wid is used with personal 
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objects to designate place then its use coincides 
with that of mid, e. g., ane sweorde merce ge- 
merde wis Denum, Chron. 1050. Finally wid then 
becomes associative. Only in part associative is 
its use in: se wonna hrefn (sceall) .. . earne sec- 
gan hu him et ete speow, Senden he wid wulf weel 
reafode—the raven and the wolf do not plunder 
together, but each for himself (against the other 
then). In Judith, 260, nes Seah eorla nan, pe 
Sone wiggend aweccan dorste odde gecunnian, hu 
Sone cumbolwigan wid pa halgan megs hefde 
geworden (in his dealing with her), the idea is 
more associative. Purely associative is the use 
Blick. Hom, 21, 13, dis leoht we habbad wid nytum 
gemeene (strengthened by gemene). And so wid 
coincides with mid. Finally as to the modal and 
the instrumental : Wid here is very rare, modal in 
e. g. Zilfric 1,434. The instrumental use of wid 
occurs only once in OE.: Leacedomas wid Son Se 
monnes Set uferre hrif sie gefylled wid yfelre 
wetan, Leb. II, Tab. 27. On pp. 161-165 are 
discussed the temporal use of wid, and its later 
replacement by towards, wid as postposition and 
adverb. 

The above review has attempted to bring out 
the main points in the author’s treatise on the 
prepositions mid and wid. The investigation has 
been conducted with painstaking care, the vary- 
ing uses of the two prepositions, as they have 
developed in the course of their history, to the 
finest shades of difference in meaning have re- 
ceived their proper consideration, and the whole 
has been presented in a clear and scholarly man- 
ner. One might be tempted to say that the illus- 
trative material is at places a little too bulky, 
as pages 68-90 on instrumental mid and here and 
there under the reciprocal use of wid. In his 
conclusion on p. 167 the author summarizes briefly 
ME. conditions based on a (partial) examination 
of representative works. As early as the middle 
of the ME. period the disappearance of mid is 
complete in the North. In the East Midland 
dialect its occurrence is rare about 1200, Orm has 
one example, &c. In King Horn (1250) of the 
Southeast, however, mid and wid both occur in the 
same meaning. In Kent mid remains as late as 
1340. The author’s investigation is intended to 
cover only the OE. period. An investigation of 
the (early) ME. period would undoubtedly bring 
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out much of interest in the history of the two 
prepositions. Especially should the development 
of such prepositions as to, for, ongean, towards, by, 
near, at, gemong (onmong) surh, in their relation 
to mid and wid here be taken into account. As 
the preposition of direction wid was in OE. often 
replaced by to, toweard, on, ongean, of, from, for, 
&c. In ME. wid has yielded entirely to these 
prepositions in such use (p. 171). Thus the fune- 
tion of direction was lost in wiS, but in propor- 
tion as this was lost that of association developed. 
This the author summarizes, pp. 171-178. In the 
course of time certain functions of mid were as- 
sumed by ‘among, through, &c. The associative 
function in wid became stronger than that in mid, 
the instrumental use of mid was strong and 
highly developed, but here mid yielded in the end 
to other competitors, by, by means of, through. 
The influence of certain verb constructions is also 
to be noted, pp. 173-175, and the increase of wid- 
verbs in reciprocal—associative relations by loans, 
as ON. gridian (grid) wid, flitan wid, French 
accordian, part, dispense, &e. On pp. 179-182 is 
appended a list of verbs arranged in eight tables, 
showing the use of prepositions in OE. and the 


ME. equivalents. 


GeorGE T. Fiom. 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 





OLD FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Aucassin et Nicolette, texte critique accompagné 
de paradigmes et d’un lexique, par HERMANN 


Sucuier. Cinquiéme édition partiellement re- 
fondue, traduite en francais par Albert Coun- 
son. Paderborn, Schoeningh, 1903. Pour la 
France, J. Gamber 4 Paris. 


Among recent publications the new edition of 
Suchier’s Aucassin et Nicolette calls for especial 
mention. No other Old French text has received, 
and none better merits, such detailed study from 
leading scholars. Prof. Suchier has in each new 
edition given progressively fuller play to his broad 
scholarship and has also adopted the best sugges- 
tions of his reviewers, so that the book now fur- 
nishes a model which is almost without a flaw. 
The most radical change in the fifth edition is 
that the introductory material and notes have 
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been translated into French by Albert Counson, 
and the glossary has the French definitions by the 
side of the German. Thus the new French edition 
called for by Gaston Paris in 1901 is supplied in 
the most satisfactory way. The reprinted text is 
rendered more attractive by the omission of the 
asterisks which formerly drew attention to manu- 
script readings relegated to foot-notes. A list of 
alterations from the text of the fourth edition is 
given on p. 56 (for the sake of completeness add 
12, 6, where si is changed to se to accord with the 
manuscript; to the two errata noted on p. 132 
add: p. 52, for 16, 18, read 14, 18). On p. 48 
the editor offers his defence for having changed 
the text of the last line in six stanzas so that all 
last lines now have the same assonance-vowel. 
He recognizes the correctness paleographically of 
Schulze’s reading (1, 2) weil antif, and it is to 
be regretted that he did not give it a place 
in the text; the note, p. 132, indicates that 
he was not disinclined to adopt it. A new 
introduction happily replaces the four prefatory 
remarks of the preceding edition, the notes 
have been materially improved and extended, 
and the glossary has undergone such slight modi- 
fications as the changes in the text demand. In 
sum, the new edition of the chantefable, which 
constitutes the central gem of Old French literature, 
is marked by gain in attractiveness of form and 
accuracy of treatment. 


Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG. 


Johns Hopkins University. 





PHONETICS. 


The Elements of Experimental Phonetics, by Ev- 
WARD WHEELER Scripture, of Yale Univer- 
sity, with three hundred and forty-eight illus- 
trations and twenty-six plates. New York, Ch. 
Seribner’s Sons; London, Edward Arnold, 
1902. 8vo., 627 pp. 


The volume before us is one of the most impor- 
tant of the Yale Bicentennial Publications. In- 
deed, in view of its bulk and solidity, it merits 
well another name than that of Elements. 

The work is divided into four Parts: Part First 
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treats of vibratory movements, their recording, 
their analysis ; Part Second, of the perception of 
speech ; Part Third, of the production of speech ; 
Part Fourth, of the factors that enter into speech, 
such as vowels, consonants, sound-fusion, duration, 
accent, speech-rhythm. The Appendices treat of 
the Fournier analysis, speech curves, free rhyth- 
mic action. 

A glance at the work suffices to show that the 
author’s genesis cannot have been that of the ordi- 
nary experimental phonetician. In fact, Professor 
Scripture, as is well known, is an experimental 
psychologist. He brings, then, to his new field of 
labors a training quite unusual, the only parallel 
to which that oceurs to us being the experiments 
carried on ten and twelve years ago in the Labo- 
ratoire de Psychologie at the Sorbonne. This 
laboratory, under the generous conduct of M. 
Binet, remains to this day one of the best labora- 
tories of Experimental Phonetics in the world. 
It stands to reason that Phonetics has something 
to gain from the assiduous study of one of Profes- 
sor Scripture’s training. He will bring at least a 
true feeling for what is scientific. He will per- 
haps aid to relieve the study from the disfavor 
with which it has been regarded by adepts in the 
exact sciences. He will certainly have novel ways 
of looking at the problems which torment the 
philologist, and will present new and _ perhaps 
instructive groupings of pertinent facts and data. 

A considerable part of the work is cyclopedie, 
and in this part as a matter of course the personal 
element of the author is but little apparent. In 
the remainder of the work, on the contrary, his 
Own opinions and experiments lead him to speak 
ex cathedra, The value of both of the divisions 
thus roughly indicated is great. As for the cyclo- 
pdic portion, scholars will find it accurate, clear, 
impartial and exhaustive. The excellent index at 
the back of the book enables one to find in a mo- 
ment the account of any well known experiments 
and of many less widely known. The data given, 
for instance, concerning Garcia and Czermak il- 
lustrate the manner in which the book brings 
together facts and information never before prop- 
erly presented in one place. The more personal 
part of the work will be of greatest value to young 
minds becoming seriously acquainted with the sub- 
ject, eager to learn the actual demarcations of the 
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new science, and not yet ready to take up the 
weight of a historical examination of all that has 
been done or attempted hitherto. The more bril- 
liant the beginner—and we do not use the term in 
a disparaging sense at all—the more food for 
thought and the more inspiration he will find in 
what we have called the personal part of the 
author’s work. Here at every stage will be found 
hints thrown out, keen observations that open wide 
fields of possibilities, suggestions for the applica- 
tion of the experimental method to some as yet 
unexamined phenomenon. Say what we may, in 
this power to make a young mind see clearly what 
may be done lies one great source of influence in 
the teacher. It is this, under one form or another, 
which feeds the imagination and serves as a most 
legitimate inspiration. We cite at random pp. 
173, 353, 419, and 186. 

In conclusion, we mention a few points of inter- 
est, gleaned here and there from the pages before 
us. On pp. 30, 31, will be found a judicial and 
temperate defense of the experimental method, 
which may be taken as an adequate answer to such 
distrustful comments concerning Experimental 
Phonetics as that of Siever, on p. xi of the fourth 
edition of his Grundziige der Phonetik. 

On p. 19, in speaking of vowels, the author 
says: ‘The various component tones are continu- 
ally changing both in pitch and intensity, and it 
is highly probable that every typical vowel has 
typical forms of change, and that these forms of 
change are as important characteristics as the 
pitches and intensities of the component tones.” 
On the following page, he proceeds further, and 
says of the German so-called diphthongs au and 
ai that the curves of these sounds show gradual 
changes, extending throughout the sound. ‘‘Such 
curves show that the diphthong recorded is not to 
be considered as the sum of two sounds united by 
a glide, but as one sound of a changing character.” 

The psychological discussion of assimilation and 
dissimilation, although perhaps not especially in 
place in such a volume, will be read with interest 
by all. At the close of this chapter, are some 
general observations about the learning and teach- 
ing of languages. The author expresses his con- 
viction that the present diversity of methods and 
conflict of opinions in these regards “ can have no 
possible justification except the lack of scientific 
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data.” He looks to Experimental Phonetics to 
gather and classify these data. 

On p. 226 will be found an interesting discus- 
sion of the pressure of the air in the lungs and in 
the mouth in speech. We are inclined to doubt 
the exactness of the statement that: “The lung 
pressure can hardly be supposed to vary from one 
sound to another.” 

Chapter X XV, which treats of the pharynx, 
nose, velum, lips and jaw, is one of the most in- 
structive in the book. It is impossible in so short 
a compass to give even the briefest summary. Let 
us say in passing that we agree with the author 
in what he says of the t in figure 269, on p. 348, 
as also his criticism of Josselyn at the top of p. 
349. The instrument for registering the vertical 
movements of the lips, figured on p. 354, is ex- 
tremely awkward. There is a much simpler and 
more accurate instrument in use. 

The last chapter in the book treats speech 
rhythm, especially in verse. This chapter will be 
found most interesting to the increasing number 
who desire to examine verse structure from a 
purely mechanical standpoint, which, by the way, 
is the only one that can ever offer a solution even 
approximately satisfactory of this vexed question. 


RayMonpD WEEKS. 
Universuy of Missouri. 





PROVENCAL LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. II. 


2. Grammaire historique de la langue des Félibres 
par Epuarp Koscuwitz. Greifswald, Abel; 
Avignon, Roumanille; Paris, Welter, 1894. 
8vo., pp. viii, 183. Price, 4 marks. 


There is much more original work in Prof. 
Koschwitz’s “ Historical Grammar of the Lan- 
guage of the Félibres.”” The author, doubtless, 
has had some predecessors in the grammatical 
treatment of modern Provencal. He has had the 
advantage of being allowed to make use of E. 
Bohmer’s notes, which have not appeared in print. 
He has profited also by Savinian’s short gram- 
mar, composed for Provencal children. This book, 
Koschwitz says, has furnished him more than one 
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useful observation, and he has borrowed from it part 
of hisexamples. But the aims of his grammar are 
entirely different and much higher. He hopes it 
may render good service also to natives, children 
as well as adults. However, he has written his 
work especially for the use of Romance scholars 
and such foreigners as love the literature of the 
Félibres, and wish to know it by reading the 
original texts. The point of view from which he 
looks at, and examines, grammatical phenomena 
is naturally that of a philologist who goes back to 
Popular Latin, and, whenever it seems suitable or 
necessary, to the old Provencal. Indeed, his work 
is the first scientific or historical grammar of 
modern Provencal ; and it has not yet been super- 
seded by another book. 

The grammar is certainly based upon indepen- 
dent research and personal observations. The 
author is a good observer. I have studied very 
carefully all the forms and rules given in the 
grammar, and compared them with Mistral’s lan- 
guage in his Mirtio. Grammar and language 
agree perfectly with each other. I doubt that 
one would arrive at the same result, if one 
would examine, with the same end in view, the 
works of all the other Félibres, particularly of 
those who are not natives of the lower Rhéne 
Valley or of Provence proper. 

The language of the Félibres or what may be 
called, for the sake of brevity, modern Provencal, is 
principally derived from the Rhodanian dialect, that 
is the language spoken by the people, burghers 
and peasants, in and near Avignon, Orange 
and Aix. Its vocabulary, as we have already 
said, is very rich, and is necessarily much richer 
than that of the popular or rustic dialect in which 
it had its origin. Its syntax is said to be entirely 
French. (It is on that account that Koschwitz 
omits the syntax altogether in his grammar). I 
doubt it. But it seems to me correct to say that 
the Provencal language as used by the Félibres 
who are all well educated or even learned men, 
know French thoroughly and are accustomed to 
employ the two languages in speaking and writing, 
is greatly influenced by the syntax of the French 
language. On the other hand, it seems to me 
self-understood that the syntax of the popular 
Rhodanian dialect, however simple it may be, has 
some features of its own, some features that are 
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not to be met with in literary French. Everybody 
knows that this holds true of many popular dia- 
lects in the South as well as in the North of 
France, and even of the popular language spoken 
in the capital itself. 

No doubt, the language of the Félibres differs 
from the natural dialect spoken by the people of 
the lower Rhéne Valley. It has been called by 
the adversaries of the Félibrige an artificial lan- 
guage, created arbitrarily by the efforts of Mis- 
tral and his friends and followers. But every 
literary language, also literary French, is an 
artificial language. The philologist cannot but 
approve what Gaston Paris, and, after him, 
Koschwitz, say in reply to objections and reproaches 
raised against the very existence of the language 
of the Félibres : 


“Si les Provencaux ne réussissent pas dans leur 
tentative de crééy dans la langue de Mistral ou 
des félibres une littérature complete, et si leur 
parler indigéne ne devient jamais la langue natu- 
reli3 de leurs entretiens sérieux, ce ne sera pas la 
faute de V’instrument, mais bien la faute des per- 
sonnes et de la situation politique et administrative 
de ieur pays. I] n’y a aucun empéchement sérieux 
dais la langue méme: un emprunt plus fréquent 
de mots abstraits ou savants fait au francais aura 
d’autant moins d’inconvénient que ces mots sont 
généralement des mots d’emprunt dans le francais 
lui-méme et appartiennent, pour la plupart, au 
jargon savant international. On ne pourra pas 
refuser aux Provencaux ce que les Francais ainsi 
que tous les autres peuples se permettent journel- 
lement ; et il n’y a pas de distinction 4 faire, qu’on 
habille ces mots savants 4 la francaise ou 4 la 
provengale.” (Koschwitz, Mireio, Introduction, 
p. Xxxv, note 1). 


Thus, I think it is well worth the trouble of 
every Romance scholar to study seriously not only 
the literature but also the language of the Félibres, 
and Koschwitz’s grammar has its raison d’ étre 
and must not be considered an object of mere 
curiosity like a grammar of Volapiik. The author 
deserves our sincere thanks for the time and labor 
spent upon the composition of his very useful book. 

Modern Provengal can be used with great ad- 
vantage and with much success in elevated, even 
in solemn style. The poems of Mistral, Aubanel 
and other Félibres prove it abundantly. Never- 
theless, it is true that their language, in its vo- 
cabulary, has preserved many traces of its rustic 
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origin. Thus, the general use of certain words 
that exist in modern French in the same, or a 
similar, form, or are derived and borrowed from 
it, and have there a different, more special, only 
familiar or even comical meaning, appears, at first 
sight, to the French speaker or to the foreigner, 
accustomed to read French, very vulgar and so 
much the more prosy and disagreeable, the finer 
the verses are in the midst of which the poet has 
placed them. For example, drole (French dréle) 
quite commonly signifies “ boy,” “ young man” 
(garcon, jeune homme) ; chat (French chat) has a 
similar signification (jeune gargon, gars) and its 
feminine chato (French chatte), with its derivative 
chatouno and its diminutive chatouneto, is the most 
usual word to indicate a “girl” or “ maiden” 
(fillette, jeune fille). This, however, cannot be 
considered a serious reproach. For such condition 
of the vocabulary is naturally the fate of every 
literary language that is still developing, or has 
just arisen, out of a popular dialect. The humble 
or low origin of words is soon forgotten, and the 
remembrance of their original meaning is entirely 
lost in the course of time, if they continue to be 
used with their new and more elevated signifi- 
cation. One cannot pretend that the impression 
of the stately word chevalier, in French, is spoiled, 
because the philologist knows that it is derived 
from cheval, CABALLUS, which had a low and 
vulgar signification in Classical Latin. 

In modern Provengal, according to Koschwitz’s 
grammar, the same grammatical notion, in con- 
jugation, is frequently expressed by several and, 
sometimes, very different forms. For example, 
the future of coundisse (COGNOSCERE) is couneirat 
or couneissirat or cownouissirai (COGNOSCERE 
HABEO) ; the past participle of naisse (*NASCERE) 
is na (NATUM) or nascu or neissegu; the present 
subjunctive of dstre (*ESSERE) is siegue or fugue. 
It seems to me doubtful that so different forms are 
all used by the same writer ; and it seems to me still 
more doubtful that they all are found in the same 
natural dialect, the Rhodanian. Koschwitz ought 
to tell us if they are employed by different writers 
according to the region to which they belong, and 
if they are met with in different dialects of the 
South. The student surely would like to know 
how far the literary language of the Félibres re- 
presents the living, popular Rhodanian dialect 
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alone or a combination of the Rhodanian with 
other, neighboring and related, dialects. Con- 
jugation, I think, would offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity of clearing up this very important question. 

It is exceedingly interesting to compare the 
grammatical facts of Old Provengal and Modern 
Provencal. But this has to be done with caution, 
since the two literary languages have their origin, 
or their principal origin, in different regions. We 
know that the literary language of the Middle 
Ages, in Southern France, is based to a large 
extent on the Limousin dialect. 

There is one curious feature of conjugation that’ 
all the dialects of Southern France seem to have 
in common, and that prevails in the literary lan- 
guage of the Middle Ages as well as in modern 
times. It is a grammatical contrivance that is 
derived from the Latin, and marks the past, 
originally the completion, of an action. It is g, 
gu, originally pronounced gw, from the short, un- 
stressed wu, in hiatus, in the perfect and pluper- 
fect of many strong verbs in Latin, Classical or 
Vulgar: TENUI—TENUISSEM, HABUI—HABUISSEM, 
VALUI — VALUISSEM, *TOLLUI — *TOLLUISSEM. 
This Latin u, in hiatus, pronounced w, had the 
same destiny as Germanic w, which was changed to 
gu, pronounced gw, and finally g (guerra, guerro, 
“war”). HABUI, HABUISTI, etc., became ag or ac 
(g = ¢, voiceless, at the end of the word), aquest, 
ag or ac, aguem, aguets, agron; and HABUISSEM, 
HABUISSES, etc., became agues, aguesses, agues, 
aguessem, aguessets, aguesson. The gu, g of the 
perfect and pluperfect (— imperfect) subjunctive 
was introduced, by analogy, already in the Middle 
Ages, into the past participle of the same class of 
verbs: tengut, agut, valgut, tolgut. 

This grammatical contrivance, very popular 
already in Old Provengal, has had an immense 
success in the modern language. It has taken 
possession of the perfect and pluperfect (= imper- 
fect) subjunctive of the large majority of verbs 
of all conjugations, except the first: punigudre 
—punigudsse, serviguere—serviguesse, rendeguere— 
rendeguisse, couneiguere—couneiguesse, faguere— 
faguesse, diguere—digquesse, fuguere aud siguere— 
fuguesse and sigusse, ete. The number of past 
participles with g has been increased: faugu 
( fallu), cousegu (cousu), méusegu (trait), ete. 
Moreover, this g has invaded the infinitive, the 
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present participle, and the present subjunctive of 
some verbs: agué = avé (avoir), vaugué = valé 
(valoir), vougué=volé (vouloir), faugué = falé 
(falloir) ; aguent = avent (ayant), vouguent = 
vouleént (voulant); beque (je boive), teéngue (je 
tienne), punigue (je punisse), aque (j’aie), siegue 
and fugue (je sois), ete. 

There are in modern Provencal many other 
highly interesting grammatical facts, some of 
which I will mention without commenting upon 
them: 

The flexion of adjectives, influenced by the 
laws of linking or liaison, for example, de beu 
capeu (de beaux chapeaux)—mi beus ami (mes 
beaux amis), de tendri cor (de tendres ceurs)— 
de tendris amant (de tendres amants) ; 

ié,v (y, lui, leur), derived from the local adverb, 
in Latin, ipi, and corresponding toi or y in old 
Provencal, but also taking the place of the old 
atonic forms of the dative, sing. and plur., of the 
third personal pronoun ; 

The 7, without Latin and Old Provencal equiva- 
lent, in the first and second person, singular and 
plural, of the perfect of all conjugations, intro- 
duced into these forms through analogy with the 
third person plural of this tense and, perhaps, also 
with the whole pluperfect indicative (= condi- 
tional) in Old Provencal, ep. Modern Provencal, 
perfect, vendeguére, vendequeres, vendegue, vende- 
guerian, vendeguerias, vendegueron, and Old Pro- 
vencal, perfect, vendei, vendest, vendet, vendem, 
vendetz, venderon (Latin VENDIDERUNT), and 
pluperfect indicative, vendera, venderas, vendera, 
venderam, venderatz, venderan (Latin VENDIDE- 
RAM, etc.). 

’ Thus far, I have had nothing but praise to 
bestow upon Prof. Koschwitz’s very remarkable 
book. But it is not astonishing that it contains a 
few objectionable features. In the first place, I 
regret the lack of phonetic transcriptions especially 
in the first part, that treats of phonetics or pronun- 
ciation. Koschwitz refers somewhere to some pho- 
netic texts in Bertuch’s German translation of 
Mireio. I hope he will make use of these texts, or 
give a phonetic transcription of all the words and 
grammatical forms in the second edition of his 
grammar. It is true, the spelling of modern Pro- 
vencal is simple enough and rather consistent, and 
the author’s indications and explanations are on 
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the whole clear and sufficient in regard to the prin- 
cipal points of pronunciation. Some distinctions, 
in the spelling, require much attention on the part 
of the reader. For example, he has to be careful 
about the correct pronunciation of u, ou, du, du: 
u is (y), ow is (u) ; and 6u and du are diphthongs, 
in which w has not the (y)-sound, they are to be 
pronounced (ou) and (ou) with (u) almost equal or 
near to (w). 

The treatment of diphthongs is unsatisfactory. 
I object to Koschwitz’s “ weak diphthongs ” alto- 
gether. He discovers diphthongs in words like 
patrio, Mario, fiho (p. 24), because the semi-vowel 
(j) is heard after (i) in those words. Does he 
think that there is a diphthong in the French 
word vie, when the actor of the Thédtre-Frangais 
pronounces (vi:ja), in rhyme, instead of (vi)? 
What does Prof. Koschwitz understand by ‘ diph- 
thong”? I miss in his grammar a clear and con- 
cise definition of this phonetic term. 

According to $16 (pp. 35, 36), r, in modern 
Proveneal, is velar and pronounced like the nor- 
mal (R) of the Parisians, when it is initial, or 
followed or preceded by another consonant, or 
double in the spelling, for example, roso, merma, 
frucho, terro; it is also velar, but more or less 
weak, when it is final, for example, flour, mar, 
discours (s being silent) ; but it is a dental (r) and 
trilled @ Pitalienne, when it is between two vowels, 
for example, ero, caramel. Such, or a similar, 
phonetic confusion, in regard to (r) and (R), 
really exists in individual pronuaciation in North- 
ern France and, also, in other countries, and may 
be found sometimes among the well educated 
Félibres, Dr. Koschwitz’s Provencal friends, whose 
pronunciation may be supposed to be a little 
“ Parisianized.” But as far as my experience 
goes, the regular or normal 7-sound, among the 
ordinary people, in Provence, is, in every case, 
a dental or lingual (r), more or less trilled a 
italienne according to its position in words or 
combinations of words; and this sound seems to 
me to prevail in the French pronunciation of the 
people, even of the educated classes, Félibres or 
not Félibres, in the towns of Provence. Why 
should they generally use in some words their 
natural (r), in others the foreign velar (R), when 
speaking their native language? 


A. RAMBEAU. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Newry Discoverep MS. or ALISCANS. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—Some of your readers may have heard 
that a newly discovered MS. of Adiscans has been 
published, Inasmuch as the circumstances sur- 
rounding the appearance of this volume are mys- 
terious, it might be of service to state a few facts 
concerning this matter. 

No one seems to know who the owner of the 
MS. is. In fact, he conceals his identity with the 
greatest care. The published volume bears no 
name of editor. The printing was done at the 
Chiswick Press, London, 1903, and the edition is 
limited to two hundred copies, The price is about 
one pound ten shillings. Probably the surest firm 
to write to in an effort to obtain a copy is Bernard 
Quaritch. The book is beautifully printed, with 
red letters at the beginning of the laisses. No 
attempt has been made to edit the MS., for which 
we may be thankful. 

The title of the poem is: La Chaneun de Witl- 
lame. The word Aliseans does not exist in the 
poem, which is indeed what its title indicates. The 
MS. contains 3553 lines, in assonance, with a 
peculiar variation of the vers orphelin at the end 
of the laisse. The version of this MS. is by far the 
oldest that we have preserved in any French 
source. In spite of numerous corruptions which 
disfigure the language and versification of the 
poem, it contains several scenes that deserve to 
rank among the best in Old French literature. 
A detailed account of the poem will be found in 
the October number of the Romania. 


RaymMonD WEEKS. 
University of Missouri. 





A Nove on THE MrRAcLE PLays. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 


Srrs:—In Mod. Lang. Notes, vit, 184 (1892), 
Dr. Davidson called attention to the similarity of 
parts of the Play of the Weavers of Coventry to 
the corresponding York Play in the following 
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words: “ ‘The Disputation ’ of the Weaver's play 
is the second scene of the York play of ‘Christ 
with the Doctors in the Temple’ with a new in- 
troduction and a different close.” This is not quite 
accurate. The Weavers, now accessible in Holt- 
hausen’s text, Anglia xxv, 211, parallels not 
merely sixteen stanzas of the York “Christ with 
the Doctors,” but the whole play, The “new 
introduction ” is really quite close to York except 
in a few lines spoken by the Doctors. 

The relation of the York Play to corresponding 
Towneley and Chester plays has already been 
noticed. Towneley is parallel to only part of the 
matter common to the other three. We have, 
therefore, the following complete versions which 
obviously go back to a common original : 


York XX, Il. 1-288 (complete). 
Weavers, Part B, ll. 91-413. 
Chester XI, ll. 217-316. 


If we add to this the Towneley version, which 
agrees closely with York, we have, as Dr. Hohl- 
feld has suggested (Mod. Lang. Notes, vi1, 308), 
no less than four parallel versions of the same 
play, or part of a play. The related passages are, 

York XX, ll. 73-288. 

Towneley XVIII, ll. 49-276. 
Coventry Weavers, Part B, ll. 161-413. 
Chester XI, Il. 233-316. 

The latter part of the passage from the Weavers 
and parts of Chester vary from the common sub- 
ject matter by additions and omissions. There 
are throughout, however, verbal correspondences 
sufficient to link the four versions unmistakably 
together. 


Joun C. FRENCH. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Tae PROBABLE SOURCE OF A COUPLET IN 
HERNANI. 


In preparing the notes to my forthcoming 
edition of Hernani, I discovered the probable 
source of Hugo’s famous line put into the mouth 
of Dofia Sol as she tells Don Carlos, who is trying 
to carry her off by force, that she isa “ fille noble, 
et de ce sang jalouse. 


Trop pour la concubine, et trop peu pour Vépouse ;” 11. 501-02. 








[ Vol. xix, No. 1. 


The source I refer to is to be found in the Third 
Part of Shakespeare’s Henry VI, Act III, Scene 
II, ll. 97-98, where Lady Jane Gray says to King 
Edward II: 


“T know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine.” 


J. D. BRUNER. 
University of North Carolina. 





THE EARLIEST OCCURRENCE IN ENGLISH OF 
THE INDICATIVE IN AN UNREAL CONDITION. 


In his Shakespeare Grammatik, § 487, Anmer- 
kung 2, Franz remarks: 


“ Der Konj. Prit. (der nur in were eine besondere 
Form hat) scheint im Konditionalsatz bei Sh. noch 
nicht durch den Indikativ ersetzt werden zu k6n- 
nen, allerdings ist die Form were kein absolut 
sicherer Beweis fiir den ersteren. Siitze, wie if he 
(I) was, die der gesprochenen Sprache jetzt sehr 


a 


geliufig sind, werden von Matzner, Gram.’ u, 8. 
130 erst bei Sheridan nachgewiesen.” 

The citation that Matzner makes from Sheridan 
is “I suppose you would aim at him best of all, 
if he was out of sight ” (Rivals, v,2). The Rivals, 
it will be remembered, was published in 1775. 

The indicative, however, is found more than a 
hundred years earlier than 1775. In the New 
English Dictionary, vol. I, page 717, under be, Dr. 
Murray says that “the indicative form was was 
common in 17-18th c.,” and cites from Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, u, 77, under date of 1684, “As 
if one was awake.” 

There is, however, a still earlier use. In 

Pepys’s Diary, under entry of July 12, 1667, 
occurs this sentence : 
“‘He [the king] comes not to her, nor hath for 
some three or four days; and parted with very 
foul words, the King calling her a jade that med- 
dled with things she had nothing to do with at all : 
and she calling him fool; and told him if he was 
not a fool he would not suffer his business to be 
carried on by fools.” 


I quote from Braybrooke’s edition (1825), repub- 
lished by George Newnes, London, p. 594. 


C. ALpHonso SMITH. 
University of North Carolina. 
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Stevenson, W. H.—<Asser’s Life of King Alfred. Together 
with the Annals of Saint Neot’s, erroneously ascribed to Asser. 
Edited with Introduction and Commentary, with a facsimile. 
Oxford University Press, 1903. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry.—Recollections, Personal and Lit- 
erary. Edited by Ripley Hitchcock, with an introduction by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co., 1903. 

Stowell, Roy Sherman.—The Significance of the Ring and the 
Book. Boston: The Poet-Lore Co., 1903. 

Thompson, Elbert N. S.—The Controversy between the Puri- 
tans and the Stage. [Yale Studies in English XX.] New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1903. 

Van Dyke, Henry, and D. L. @hambers.—Poems of Tenny- 
son. [Atheneum Series.] Boston: Ginn & Co., 1903. 

Weber, 0.—The Language of the English Metrical Homilies. 
Dissertation. Bern: 1903. 

Woodberry, George Edward.—America in Literature. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1903. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


Chamberlin, Rose.—Schemes of German Nouns and Verbs, 
with a few brief rules for gender. Fourth edition. Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., 1903. 8vo., 29 pp. 

Do!imayr, V.—Die Sprache der Wiener Genesis (= Quellen u. 


Forschungen zur Sprach- u. Culturgeschichte der german. Volker, © 


Heft XCIV). Sirassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1903. 8vo., M. 3.— 

Thomas, Northcote W.-Krueger, G.—Berichtigungen u. 
Ergiinzungen zum 2. Teil v. Muret-Sanders’ Encyklopiidischem 
Worterbuch der englischen u. deutschen Sprache (= Neusprach- 


liche Abhandlungen, hrsg. v. Clem. Klépper, Heft XIII). Dres- 
den: C. A. Koeh, 1903. 8vo., viii and 81 pp. M. 2,20. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Behrens, Karl.—En tysk digter Chr. D.Grabbe. Hans live 


og digtning. Kjobenhavn: Gyldendal, 1903. 8vo., vi and 464 pp. 

Coar, John F.—Studies in German Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century. New York and London: Macmillan, 1903. 8vo., 
xand 401 pp. 

Forster, Georg.—Frische Teutsche Liedlein in fiinf Teilen. 
Abdruck nach den ersten Ausgaben 1539, 1540, 1549, 1556 von M. 
Elizabeth Marriage (= Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des 
Xvi. und xvi. Jahrhunderts, No. 203-206). Halle: Max Nie- 
meyer, 1903. 8vo., M. 2,40. 

Geiger, Eugen.—Hans Sachs als Dichter in seinen Fastnacht- 
_— im Verhiltnis zu seinen Quellen betrachtet. Halle: Max 

iemeyer, 1903. 8vo., M. 10.— 

Haym, Rud.—Gesammelte Aufsiitze. Berlin: Weidmann, 1903. 
8vo., vii and 628 pp. M. 12.— 

Jantzen, H.—Literaturdenkmiiler des 14. u. 15. Jahrh. ausge- 
grad u. erliutert. Leipzig: G. J. Géschen, 1903. 8vo., cloth. 

’ M, 0,80. 

Kriiger, Herm, A.—Pseudoromantik. Friedrich Kind u. der 
Dresdener Liederkreis. Leipzig: H. Haessel, 1904. 8vo., vii 
and 213 pp. M.4.— 

Kriiger-Westend, H.—Goethe und der Orient. 
Béhlau, 1903. 8vo., 36 pp. M. 1,20. 

Lenz, H.—Wielands Verhiiltnis zu Edm. Spenser, Pope u. 
Swift. Hersfeld: 1903. 4to.,12 pp. Programm. 

Nollen, John S.—A Chronology and Practical Bibliography 
of Modern German Literature. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1908. 8vo., 118 pp. Cloth. $1.— 

Pfaff, Frdr.—Die grosse Heidelberger Liederhandschrift, in 
getreuem Texiabdruck hrsg. 4. Abtlg. Heidelberg: C. Winter, 
1903. 8vo., col. 961-1200, M. 5.— 

Rachel, Joach.—Satyrische Gedichte. Nach den Ausgaben von 
1664 u. 1677 hrsg. v. K. Drechsler (= Neudrucke deutscher Lit- 
teraturwerke des xvi. u. xvi. Jahrh., No. 200-202). Halle: 
Max Niemeyer, 1903. 8vo., M. 1,80. 

Studien zur deutschen Philologie. Festgabe, der germanisti- 
schen Abteilung der 47. Versammlung deutscher Philologen u. 
Schulmiinner in Halle zur Begriissung dargebracht. Halle: Max 
Niemeyer, 1903. 8vo.,M.6.— (Also separately: Berger, A. F., 


Weimar: H. 





Der junge Herder und Winckelmann. M. 2.—; Saran, F., Melo- 
dik u. Rhythmik der Zueignung Goethes. M. 2.—; Strauch, Ph., 
Schiirebrand. Ein Traktat aus dem Kreise der Strassburger Got- 
tesfreunde. M. 2.—) 

Untersuchungen zur neueren Sprach- u. Literaturgeschichte, 
hrsg. v. Osk. F. Walzel. 1.-3. Heft. Bern: A. Francke, 1903. 
8vo. (1. Bloesch, H., Das junge Deutschland in seinen Bezie- 
hungen zu Frankreich. 136 pp., M. 2,40; 2. Geschwind, H., Die 
ethischen Neuerungen der Friih-Romantik. 136 pp., M. 2,40; 
3. Singer, S., Schweizer Mirchen. Anfang eines Kommentars zu 
der veréffentlichten Schweizer Mirchenliteratur. 78 pp., M.1,20). 
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Albalat, Antoine.—Le Travail du style, enseigné par les cor- 
rections manuscrites des grands écrivains. Paris: Armand Colin, 
1903. 18mo. 

Bruner, J. D.—Feuillet’s Un Jeune Homme Pauvre, edited 
with notes and vocabulary by —. Boston, U. S. A.: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1903. (Heath’s Modern Language Series). 

Charbonnel, J. Roger.—Essai sur l’apologétique littéraire du 
xviie siécle 4 nos jours. Paris: 1903. 

Crouzet, Paul.—Littérature et Conférences populaires. Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1903. 16mo. 

Fontaine, C.—Loti’s Ramuntcho, abridged and provided with 
notes by —. Boston, U. S. A.: D. C. Heath and Co., 1903. 
(Heath’s Modern Language Series). 

Giraud, Victor.— Sainte-Beuve: Table alphabétique et ana- 
lytique, avec une Etude sur Sainte-Beuve et son ceuvre critique. 
Paris ; Calmann-Lévy, éditeurs, 1903. 18mo. 

Godefroy, Frédéric.— Dictionnaire de l’ Ancienne Langue Fran- 
caise et de Tous ses Dialectes du [Xe au XVe Siécle. Tome 
Dixiéme: Complément, Inaccoutumé-Zoophyte. Paris: librairie 

mile Bouillon, 1902. 4to., iv and 875 pp. 

Leloir, Maurice.—Alexandre Dumas, La Dame de Monsoreau. 
Illustrations de —. Paris; Ph. Renouard, 1903. 2 vols. 8vo., 
fr. 50. Edition de luxe. 

Lemonnier, Henry.—Les Guerres d’Itaiie, la France sous 
Charles VIII, Louis XII et Francois Ier (1492-1547). Paris; 
librairie Hachette et Cie., 1903. 4to., iv and 394 pp. (E. La- 
visse, Histoire de France, Tome V. 1.) 

Matzke, John E.—Corneille’s Cinna, edited with introduction 
and notes by —. Boston, U. S. A.: D. C, Heath and Co., 1903. 
(Heath’s Modern Language Series. ) 

Michaut, G.—Sainte-Beuve avant les Lundis. 
formation de son esprit et de sa méthode critique. 
moing, 1903, 8vo., 735 pp. 

Neve, J.— Antoine de La Salle: Sa vie et ses ouvrages d’aprés des 
documents inédits. Paris: H. Champion ; Bruzelles: Falk fils, 1903. 

Nyrop, Kr.—Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise. 
Tome Il. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1903. 8vo. 

Pingrenon, Renée.—Les Livres ornés et illustrés en couleur 
depuis le XVe siécle en France et en Angleterre. Avec une 
bibliographie. Paris: 1903. 

Rippmann, Walter.—The Fairy Tales of Master Perrault, 
edited by —. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. 

Schleicher, Adolphe.—Frédéric Halm, Le Fils de la nature. 
Poéme dramatique: Adaptation francaise en cing actes en a. 

dition ornée de quinze compositions par Paul Jamin. Paris: 
Philippe Renouard, 1903. 4to. 

Schulz, O.—Die Darstellung psychologischer Vorgiinge in den 
Romanen des Kristian von Troyes. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1903. 

Super, O. B.—Hugo’s Les Misérables, abridged and provided 
with notes by —. Boston, U.S. A.: D. C. Heath & Co., 1903. 
‘(Heath’s Modern Language Series. ) 

Taine, H.—La Fontaine et ses fables. Seizigme édition. Paris: 
librairie Hachette et Cie., 1903. 12mo., vi and 351 pp. 

Thibault, Marcel.—Isabeau de Baviére, Reine de France. La 
jeunesse (1370-1405). Paris: 1903. 

Thomas, Rev. Louis.x—La derniére phase de la pensée reli- 

ieuse de J.-J. Rousseau; ou son fragment allégorique sur la 

évélation. Lausanne: 1902. 

Wurzbach, W. von.—Die Werke Maistre Frangois Villons, 
mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen. Erlangen: 1903. 
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ITALIAN. 


Bingham, J. F.—Gemme della Letteratura Italiana. Modelli 
di prosa e poesia con notizie biografiche, giudizi critici e argo- 
menti delle opere principali antiche e moderne per uso delle 
scuole e delle colte persone specialmente d’Inghilterra e degli 
Stati Uniti d’America. Firenze, Barbéra; London and New York, 
Frowde, 1904. 4°, 1 and 1016 pp.. Parchment $10.00, paper 
$8.50. 

Boeri, A.— Giacomo Leopardi e la Lingua e la Letteratura 
Francese. Palermo, tip. Era Nova, 1903. 

Capelli, L. M.—Per la Maggior Fonte Letteraria dei Promessi 
Sposi. Novara, Miglio, 1903. 

Carpino, V.—Vittorio Alfieri e ?Educazione Nazionale. Ca- 
tania, Giannotta, 1903. 16°, 73 pp. 

Dante.—Dantis Ecloge Joannis de Virgilio Carmen et Ecloga 
Responsiva. Testo, commento e versione a cura di Giuseppe 
Albini. Firenze, Sansoni, 1903. 8vo., 107 pp. 

Fahie, J. J.—Galileo, his Life and Work. New York, Pott, 
1903. 8vo., xvi and 451 pp. 

Fresco, Ulisse.—La Fortuna dei Menecmi di Plauto nel sec. 
xvi. Camerino, Savini, 1903. 8vo., 14 pp. 

Giordani, P.—Dante e la Musica: meriti di D. sulla musica. 
Firenze, Bemporad, 1903. 4°, 32 pp. Lire 10. 

Guastaila, R.—La Vita e le Opere di F. D. Guerrazzi. Vol. 1. 
= appendice di documenti inediti. Rocca s. Caseiano, Cappelli, 
1903. 

Kuhns, 0.—The Great Poets of Italy, together with a brief 
* connecting sketch of Italian Literature. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. 8vo., 359 pp. $2.00. 

Maivasi, G.—La Materia Poetica del Ciclo Brettone in Italia, 
in particolare la leggenda di Tristano e quella di Lancilotto. 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1903. 

Manacorda, G.—Benedetto Varchi, l’ Uomo, il Poeta, il Critico. 
a Nistri, 1903. (Estr. d. Annali d. R. Scuola Norm. Sup. d. 

isa. ) 

Mcintyre, J. L.—Giordano Bruno. London and New York, 
Macmillan, 1903. 8vo., xvi and 365 pp. 10/. 

Porena, M.—Vittorio Alfieri e la Tragedia. Milano, Hoepli, 
1904. 

Satta, S. e Egidi, F.—Il Libro de Varie Romanze Volgare, 
cod. Vat. 3793, acura diS.S.eF. E. FascicoloIII. Roma, Soc. 
Fil. Rom., 1903. 8vo. 

Stevanin, $.—Ricerche ed Appunti sulle Opere di A. F. Doni, 
con appendice di spigolature autobiografiche. Firenze, Lastrucci, 
1903. 8vo., 134 pp. 

Uva, D.’ 0.—II Realismo nella Secchia Rapita di Alessandro 
Tassoni. Trani, Vecchi, 1903. 8vo., 88 pp. 

Villari, L. A.—I Tempi, la Vita, i Costumi, gli Amici, le Prose 
e Poesie scelte di Francesco Saverio Arabia. Studio sulla Na- 
poli letteraria dal 1820 al 1860. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1903. 

Vossier, Ke—Die Philosophischen Grundlagen zum “ Siissen 
Neuen Stil’? des Guido Guinicelli, Guido Cavalcanti u. Dante 
Alighieri. Heidelberg, Winter, 1904. 110 pp. M. 3.60. 

Zaccagnini, G.—La Vita e le Opere edite e inedite di Bernar- 
_ Baldi. Modena, Forghieri e Pellegui, 1903. 8vo., 194 pp. 
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SPANISH. 


Alarcon, P. A. de.—El nifio de la bola. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary, by Rudolph Schwill. New York: [1903]. 12mo., 
278 pp. 90 cts. 

Comedia de Calisto e Melibea, (Burgos, 1499). Reimpre- 
sién publicada por R. Foulché Delbose. Macon, 1903. 8vo., viii- 
179 pp. 19 pes. 

Correas, G.—Arte grande de la lengua castellana, compuesto 
en 1626 por el Maestro Gonzalo Correas. Publicaio por primera 
vez el Conde de la Vifiaza. Madrid: 1903. 8vo., xxvii-328 pp. 
10 pes. 

Hanssen, F.—Metrische Studien zu Alfonso und Berceo. Val- 
paraiso: 1903. 8vo., 36 pp. 

Gallinchan, W. M.—The Story of Seville. 


(Medieval Towns 
Series.) London: 1903. 16mo., viii + 268 pp. 





12mo., 378 pp. $1. 
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Mesonero Romanos, R. de.—Trabajos no coleccionados, 
Tomo 1. Reformas de Madrid y de su administraci6n. Ameng 
literatura. Publicados por sus hijos en el centenario del natalicio 
del autor. Madrid: 1903. 4to., xiii-572 pp. 7 pes. 

Monsato and Languillier—A Practical Course in Spanish, 
Revised by Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr. ' New York; 1903. 12mo., 
398 pp. $1.25. 

P’rez Galdés, B.—Dofia Perfecta, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by Edwin Seelye Lewis. New York: [1903], 










Ramirez de Saavedra, E.—De literatura y arte. Discursos, 
cartas y otros escritos. Madrid; 1903. 8vo., ix-334 pp. 4 pes, 
Rodriguez Marin, F.—Luis Barahona de Soto. Estudio bio. 
grafico, bibliografico y critico. Obra premiada con medalla de oro 
en piblico certamen por la Real Academia Espafiola, y publi- 
cada 4 sus expensas. Madrid: 1903. Vol. viii-866 pp. 15 pes, 
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von Minckwitz, R. A.—Marcus Tullius Cicero: Ten Orations. 
8vo., pp. 518, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1903. 

Mortensen, Johan.—Le Théditre Frangais. 8vo., pp. 276, 
Alphonse Picard et Fils, Paris, 1903, 

Nyrop, Kr.—Grammaire Historique de la Langue Frangaise. 
8vo., pp. 461, Ernst Bojesen, Copenhagen, 1903. 

Rolf, Wm. J.—Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Lear. 12mo.,, 
pp. 304, American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
1903. 

Schwill, Rudolph.—Alarcon’s El Nifio de la Bola. 12mo., pp. 
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